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INTRODUCTION. 


In calling together a second Fulham Conference, I was 
not only endeavouring to carry on the work of unity 
begun by Bishop Creighton, but acting in accordance 
with the wishes of the London Diocesan Conference of 
1901, which unanimously expressed a wish that I should 
do so. 

The personnel of the Conference, the date of it, the 
points to be discussed at it, were left entirely to myself, 
and naturally were the subject of much careful thought. 

The members of the Conference were selected by 
me with the greatest care, in order that all schools of 
thought in the Church should be adequately represented, 
and the gentlemen who finally consented to form the 
Conference were considered, I feel sure, by the Church 
at large to be thoroughly representative. Certainly those 
who read the discussions will see how clearly and 
adequately each point of view was brought into pro- 
minence. 

With regard to the subject, I hesitated long between 
“The Relation of National Churches to the Church 
Catholic” and ‘Confession and Absolution,” but finally 
chose the latter, as being not only the more burning 
question of the two, but also that on which there seemed 
to be the greatest chance of practical agreement for 
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working purposes. The date was fixed for the Christ- 
mas Holidays in order to save as much inconvenience as 
possible to those who were engaged in the work of 
teaching. 

Accordingly, on December 3rd, 1901, the following 
letter was written to each of those who had accepted my 
invitation :— 


FULHAM PALACE, S.W.: December 3, 1901. 

DEAR ; 

I am much looking forward to the pleasure of enter- 
taining you here, for the second Fulham Conference, from 
Monday evening, December 30, until Thursday morning, 
January 2. The members of the Conference will arrive in time 
for dinner on December 30, at 8 P.M. 

The subject which I shall ask you to consider is that of 
“Confession and Absolution,” and I suggest that there shall be 
four sessions of the Conference, at which the discussion may 
proceed on the following lines : 

1, The meaning of our Lord’s words, (in St. John xx. 22-23, 

St. Matt. xviii. 18) and their use in the Ordinal, as 
affecting the conception of the priesthood. 

2. The Practice of the Church— 

(a) In primitive times ; 
(6) in the Middle Ages. 

3. The meaning of the Anglican Formularies, and the 

limits of doctrine and practice which they allow. 

4. Practical considerations—- 

(2) The treatment of penitents ; 
(0) the special training of the minister. 

No reporter will be present. 

With earnest hope that the deliberations of the Conference 
will be for the peace of the Church and the better understanding 
of the important subject which it is to consider, 

I am, 





Yours most sincerely, 


A. F. Lonpon: 
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I did not myself attend the deliberations of the 
Conference, as it seemed best to leave the members free 
to discuss the various points in private and afterwards 
to receive their report. I have therefore been able to 
read the following pages with the same freshness with 
which, I hope, many others who also were not present 
will study them. 

The first thing that strikes me is the ability and fair- 
ness which marked the whole conduct of Dr. Wace in 
the chair; a place rendered more difficult, as we re- 
member, by the labour which he assumed so readily of 
reporting the proceedings of the Conference. 

But when we look a little further to see what points 
of agreement, if any, came out in the discussion, two points 
at any rate appear, noted by the Chairman in the report 
which he made verbally at the close of the Conference 
(pp. 109, 110). 

“ The members were agreed that our Lord’s words in 
St. John’s Gospel, ‘ Whosesoever sins ye remit, &c., are 
not to be regarded as addressed only to the Apostles or 
the clergy, but as a commission to the whole Church, and 
as conveying a summary of the message with which it is 
charged.” 

And again : “It was agreed that our other formularies 
permitted such confession and absolution in certain cir- 
cumstances. ” 

These are, in my opinion, two most valuable points of 
agreement, and, if these two only are established, the 
Conference has been amply justified, for, if once it is 
understood that the clergy are acting as organs of a 
priestly body, all the members of which are themselves 
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in their measure ‘“ kings and priests” to God, more than 
half the misunderstanding which centres round the word 
“‘Sacerdotalism ” would die away ; while the frank agree- 
ment that private confession and absolution is in certain 
circumstances allowed is all that the great majority of 
the parish priests of the Church of England who ever 
make use of it wish to maintain. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that, according to the Chairman’s 
report, the members of the Conference were also agreed 
that “the discipline of private Confession and Absolution 
cannot be shown to have existed for some centuries after 
the foundation of the Church.” 

I hope therefore that many of those, both on the one 
side and on the other, who have thought and spoken up to 
now in a partisan spirit and with possibly ill-informed 
minds on the subject of “Confession and Absolution ” 
will study these pages. They will find much divergence 
of opinion, but they will also find a brotherly spirit 
pervading the whole Conference, a real effort to under- 
stand one another’s different points of view, and, even if 
they are not altered in their own views by anything that 
they read, they will at least be better able to believe 
that conscientious men can conscientiously hold views 


differing from their own. 
A. F. LONDON: 





NOTE. 
The following Minutes of the Conference, taken by 
the Chairman, have been twice submitted Jor revision to 


all Members of the Conference, and all thetr corrections 
have been introduced. 
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CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION. 


MINUTES OF THE CONFERENCE. 


Tue Conference assembled at Fulham Palace on 
Monday, December 30, and under the guidance of 
the BisHor of Lonpon some preliminary arrangements 
were made that evening. 


On the motion of Lord Hatirax, Dr. Wace was 
elected Chairman, and, at the request of the Bishop, he 
also undertook to take notes of the proceedings. 


It was agreed that the Sessions of the Conference 
should be held each day from 10.30 a.m. to 1.15 p.m. 
and from 4.15 to 7.15 p.m. ; the Holy Communion being 
celebrated each morning at 8; Mattins being said at 10 
and Evensong at 7.30. 


At the suggestion of the Chairman, it was arranged 
that at each session the subject for discussion, as pre- 
scribed by the Bishop, should be opened in a prepared 
statement, if possible in writing, by one of the members 
of the Conference, which might afford a basis for the 
discussion. 

B 
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At the Bishop’s request, Professor Swete, D.D., 
undertook to open on Tuesday morning the first sub- 
ject :—The meaning of our Lord’s words in St. John xx. 
22, 23, andSt. Matthew xviii. 18; the further question, 
suggested in the Bishop’s letter convening the Conference, 
of their use in the Ordinal, being postponed for con- 
sideration in connexion with the third subject—that of 
the Anglican Formularies. 


The second subject, to be discussed on Tuesday 
afternoon, included two heads:—The Practice of the 
Church in respect to Confession and Absolution (a) in 
primitive times, and (4) in the Middle Ages. Professor 
Mason, D.D., undertook to introduce the former branch 
of the subject and Professor Mosperty, D.D., the latter. 


The third subject, to be discussed on Wednesday 
morning :—of the meaning of the Anglican Formularies 
which relate to Confession and Absolution, and the 
limits of doctrine and practice which they allow— 
was assigned to the Rev. T. W. Drury, B.D., Principal 
of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 


The fourth subject, for consideration on Wednesday 
afternoon, was that of Practical Considerations relating 
to the treatment of Penitents and the special training of 
the Minister ; and its introduction was undertaken by the 
Rev. R. M. Benson, M.A., of the Mission of St. John 
the Evangelist, Cowley. 


The Bisuop intimated that he should not be present 
at the meetings of the Conference, but would attend to 
receive the report of its proceedings at the close of the 
last Session, on Wednesday afternoon. 


FIRST SESSION. 
Tuespay, December 31. 10.30 A.M.—I,15 P.M. 


Susject: The meaning of our Lora’s words in Sz, 
John xx. 22, 23, and in St. Matt. xviii. 18. 


Professor Swetz, D.D., read the following state- 
ment :— 


The meaning of our Lord’s words in John xx. 22f., Matt. 
XViii. 18. 

I. Beginning with the second of these Passages, which is 
first in order of time, and appears to contain the larger promise, 
we are thrown back by it upon a still earlier declaration closely 
akin to it, viz. Matt. xvi. 19. 


The promise to St. Peter turns upon two metaphors. As a 
“faithful and wise steward” the Apostle is entrusted with the 
keys of the kingdom of Heaven. It would be natural to expect 
that the gift of the keys would be followed by such words as, 
“Thou shalt open and none shall shut, and shut and none shall 
open” (cf. Isa. xxii. 22, Apoc. iii. 7). Butinstead of this, Christ 
passes to another metaphor—that of binding and loosing : 
“Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth,” &c. 


In Matt. xviii. 18, when the promise is given not to an 
individual officer of the Church, but to its members generally, 
the gift of the keys disappears, but the power of binding and 
loosing is bestowed as before. : 

B 2 
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To bind and to loose is a well known Rabbinical formula, 
meaning to prohibit and to permit. It is used in connexion 
with the judgments pronounced upon questions of religion and 
morality by individual Scribes or by great schools of Rabbinical 
teaching. 


It is noteworthy that in both the contexts in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel where the phrase occurs, the “Ecclesia” is mentioned, 
and that these are the only two contexts in the Gospels where 
the word occurs. Our Lord, it appears, is committing to His 
Church, the new Israel, the office which was claimed by the 
synagogue of acting as arbiter and judge in all questions of 
religious truth and error, right and wrong. The Church is to 
exercise on earth a judicial authority in spiritual things, which, 
so far as she is true to Christ and guided by His Spirit, will be 
ratified in Heaven. And the Church may exercise this 


authority either in her corporate capacity or through duly 
qualified officers. 


2. In John xx. 22f. it seems that we have a particular 
application of this power specified, viz. that of passing iudgment 
in reference to the sins of men. To forgive sins is one form of 
loosing (Job xlii. 9, Ixx.'; Apoc. i. 5”); to retain them is one 
form of binding. Authority to remit and retain sins was delivered 
by the risen Lord to the Eleven and those that were with them 
(Luke xxiv. 33), when He appeared to them in the evening of 
the first Easter Day. At the same time He endowed them with 
power to use this authority rightly, by the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
That gift was of course presupposed in the earlier promises of 
Matt. xvi, xviii: it could now be actually bestowed, since the 
Sacrifice and the Resurrection were accomplished facts. 


Thus the Lord ended His ministry by delegating to His 
Church the authority which at the beginning of the ministry 
He had claimed for Himself as the Son of Man (Mark ii. 10). In 
the Old Testament to forgive sins is reserved for God in Heaven 
(1 Kings viii. 39). But since the Incarnation it has been exercised 
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on earth—in the first instance by our Lord as Man, in virtue of 
authority committed to Him by the Father; and, after His 
resurrection and ascension, by men who are members of His 
Body and partake of His Spirit. 


Like the wider authority to bind and loose, the forgiveness 
of sins is committed to the Church collectively. But presumably 
it may be exercised, like the larger power, by individual members 
of the Church who by official position or character, or both, are 
qualified to speak in the name of the Christian Society. 


Dr. Swete added that he abstained from entering into 
the question by what means the Church exercises her 
power under this commission. 


Canon LYTTELTON desired to direct attention to the word 
Kpareivy used in verse 23 of the passage from St. John. He 
observed that this is the only place in St. John’s Gospel in 
which it is used. It is employed forty-six times in the New 
Testament, and in by far the greater number of instances it is 
followed by the accusative case ; in the remaining instances by 
the genitive. With the genitive, presumably, it means to take 
hold of part of a thing; with the accusative, to take hold of it 
asawhole. In twelve of the forty-six instances it is employed 
with abstract nouns, such as trapddoois and doyos; in other 
cases with concrete nouns. In St. Matthew it is used twelve 
times, always with concrete nouns; in St. Mark fifteen times, 
and with abstract nouns; in St. Luke four times, twice with 
concrete nouns; in St. John’s Gospel once. The meaning in 
the classics would be to take hold of an article, and, less 
often, to retain possession of it. He had consulted Professor 
Jebb as to how classical use could be brought into harmony 
with the use in this verse. Professor Jebb replied that the word 
Kexpatnvrar means “are held,” and implies that the object is held 
in a firm grasp, as a ball is held by one who catches it. But 
Mr. Lyttelton still thought the expression difficult to under- 
stand. Itseems more in the tone of poetry than of prose. But 
how are we to unite the meaning, which seems wanted, of 
keeping something in its place, with the meaning in classical 
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usage and elsewhere in the New Testament, of taking hold of 
something for one’s own purposes ? 


The DEAN of CHRIST CHURCH thought there was one pas- 
sage which would mediate on this point, namely, Revelation ii. 1, 
where we have 06 xpatdv trols dorépas ; here the word is equiva- 
lent to “controlling” or governing. This mediates between the 
physical ideas and the moral sense required by St. John. But 
the best indication of the meaning is afforded by the word being 
put in contrast with ddievra. Bishop Westcott frequently 
draws attention to the distinction between omnipotens and 
mavtokpatep, the latter word being equivalent to “ the controller 
of everything.” (Cf. Hzstoric Faith, pp. 217, foll.) 


Chancellor SMITH observed that St. John’s Greek vocabulary 
was very limited in extent. But what other word could he 
have used in opposition to agievrat? The two words are 
similarly opposed in St. Mark vii. 8: “ Laying aside (adévtes) 
the commandment of God, ye hold (xpare?re) the tradition of 
men.” 


Mr. DRuRY referred to the use of adinust in I John i. 9 for 
forgiveness of sin, as though it were the remission of a debt, and 
said that from that point of view there did not seem much diffi- 
culty in the two expressions used in St. John’s Gospel. 


Canon AITKEN said that three distinct views seemed to be 
held on this subject. As to the passage in St. Matthew, he 
regarded it as referring to the tight of the Church to exercise 
censure on its members, and not as referring to its right to deter- 
mine doctrine. The words occur in close connexion with the 
case of a man who has given offence, and it is prescribed that, 
if a representation made to the man himself js ineffectual, an 
appeal must be made to the Church. He regarded it, therefore, 
as very questionable whether the passage in St. John has any 
specific connexion with the passage in St. Matthew. Turning 
to St. John, we are to think of Jesus Christ as appearing for 
the first time to a gathering of His disciples after His 
resurrection, and as addressing His first solemn utterance to 
them. After the salutation of peace, he bids them receive the 
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Holy Ghost, and then follow the remarkable words in question. 
Is it likely that the first thing on which He would thus address 
them would be a matter of Church discipline? More probably 
He would speak of the great Evangel which was to be 
proclaimed ; of the Father’s gift to His Son, and of the 
forgiveness of sins which the Son had won for men. The 
passage should be taken to refer to the forgiveness of sin in 
its widest possible aspect. 


The three views to which he referred were as follows: 


A. That the passage refers to Church censures, and to such 
a right as St. Paul exercised to forgive an offence, or to bind it. 
But this view, in the face of the considerations just mentioned, 
seems wholly inadequate. 


B. The second view would be that of the Roman Church, 
that our Lord is giving to the Apostles then and there the 
power to forgive sins. This may seem to be, at first, a natural 
and literal interpretation of the words ; but on further consider- 
ation, it will be seen to be inadmissible, as it would convey 
too much. It is incredible that our Lord should have given to 
any men the right to forgive any one under any conditions. 
Thus we are obliged to interpret the expression otherwise than 
literally. The apparently literal meaning must be modified. 
How is this to be done? 


The answer to this question is not unanimous: various 
qualifications are suggested. But is it probable that our Lord 
used such ‘words as these, and left it to us to find qualifications 
for them? Numerous assumptions, in fact, require to be made, 
if the words are to be accepted as authorising the exercise of 
the prerogative of direct forgiveness by a human official. 
The following assumptions may be specified :— 


1. It must be assumed that our Lord spoke these words 
only to His Apostles. But according to the corresponding 
narrative in St. Luke, other persons were present, some of them 
perhaps women. If the statement were designed to apply to 
official persons only, why did not our Lord particularise the 
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officials? Why did He not specify the Apostles or other official 
members of His Church ? 


2. It must also be assumed that the gift was not something 
unique, called for by the unique circumstances of the case, and 
dependent upon the accompanying gift of the Holy Spirit, but 
that it was a gift also to other persons not occupying the same 
unique position. 


3. It must be assumed that it was a gift to a ministry, and 
not to particular men ; it being a possible, and not unreasonable, 
explanation that our Lord gave it to those who He knew would 
not abuse it ; whereas the other assumption would involve that 
it is bestowed on spiritual and unspiritual men alike. 


4. It is assumed that this extraordinary power, never before 
exercised by mere men, and given to the Apostles, as the heads 
of the hierarchy of the Church, is now within the prerogative of 
every presbyter. 


5. It is assumed that certain limitations of the power were 
included, though not expressed ; and a great variety of view 
exists as to what these limiting conditions are. 


6. It assumes, therefore, the exact contrary of the Divine 
statement to be true zz certain cases, and they may be very 
numerous ones. Our Lord says, “Of what persons ye remit 
the sins, they are remitted.” These interpreters say, “Of what 
persons ye remit the sins, in a large number of cases they are 
not remitted, and of what persons ye retain the sins, in a large 
number of cases they are not retained,” the literal sense of 
Christ’s words to the contrary notwithstanding. It is not 
irreverent to ask, Is Christ thus careless in utterances of the 
most supreme importance, where the salvation of millions of 
human souls is involved ? 


7. It is again assumed that the words have reference solely 
to post-baptismal sin, and not to the means by which those 
who are not Christians may become reconciled to God. 


8. It assumes that, this being God’s appointed and normal 
way of conveying forgiveness, other passages which contain the 
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promise of forgiveness without any reference to this. provision 
are to be interpreted as containing an implied reference to this, 
although they give no indication of it. 


9. Thus it is assumed that one difficult and obscure passage 
should determine the interpretation of numbers of perfectly 
clear and unambiguous passages, whereas the contrary course 
would seem the more reasonable. 


to. It is further assumed that particular sins must be con- 
fessed before absolution is given, whereas there is nothing to 
show that more than a general confession is demanded. 


So that a doctrine and practice so inherently improbable are 
based on one difficult passage interpreted by ten gratuitous 
assumptions. Can such a position be accepted ? 


C. There is a third possible interpretation of the words. It 
is to be observed that our Lord never laid down the terms of 
forgiveness in the Gospels, and not until the Acts of the Apostles 
do we find a definition of those terms; but there we have them 
in the baptismal terms under which St. Peter offers forgiveness. 
Our Lord rises from the dead, and meets His disciples with the 
burden of His great Salvation on His heart. He communicates 
to them the capacity for remitting sins ; makes them depositaries 
of the great secret, which had been hid from previous ages, that 
sins are to be forgiven, through the atoning blood of Calvary, by 
the union of sinners with the Saviour in that act of faith which 
makes the work of redemption their own. They thus received 
the Holy Spirit, revealing to them that in the application of this 
supreme truth lay the function of remitting and retaining sins. 
Then they went forth and preached, as on the day of Pentecost, 
“Repent and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ for the 
remission of sins;” or again, “ Repent and be converted that 
your sins may be blotted out,” thus opening the door of Salva- 

‘tion. This was just what our Lord needed to say, and what the 


world was waiting for. 


Our Lord’s words convey this idea. There was the waiting 
world ; how were sins to be forgiven? He does not moreover 
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say Tuvds but twady ; not to what particular person but to what 
class of persons ye forgive sins—an important distinction. Our 
Ordinal replaces the plural by the singular, which is unfortunate ; 
but perhaps the Ordinal was intended to refer to Church censures. 
It is scarcely credible that our Lord should have given a power 
so tremendous to officials without any kind of qualification what- 
ever, leaving them to find it out. When we have accepted those 
qualifications, we have evacuated the words of their apparent 
force. Whatever the value of absolution may be, the humble 
penitent who believes in Christ is then and there forgiven; the 
nominal penitent who is not humble and does not exercise faith 
is not forgiven, in spite of such absolution. Forgiveness, in 
short, is assured without this official provision ; the withholding 
of forgiveness is equally assured without the official retaining. 


Dr. MOBERLY observed that the three distinctive views 
drawn by Canon Aitken were not to be regarded as alternative, 
but were all true interpretations of the words. Of the three 
interpretations in question, (1) referring the words to Church 
censures, (2) to sacramental confession, (3) giving them a far 
larger and more general scope, Canon Aitken preferred the 
third, to the exclusion of the other two. Professor Moberly 
would agree with him in emphasizing the third, which is the 
root of the matter. To say that the words r@fer specifically to 
sacramental confession is too narrow an interpretation ; to refer 
them exclusively to Church censures as such is similarly too 
Marrow an interpretation. The words should be taken as 
referring to the entire relation of the Church of Christ to the 
sins of mankind ; the commission is discharged by the whole 
work of the Church, by baptism and preaching, and the whole 
sacramental administration in all its parts, and it is addressed 
primarily to the Church as a whole. But does it follow. that 
the other interpretations are to be excluded ? Why not also 
Church censures and discipline—including, in particular, minis- 
terial absolution and individual penitence? The three lines of 
interpretation are not mutually exclusive, and the words 
expressly cover, and warrant, all three. 

The assumptions specified by Canon Aitken as gratuitous 
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are only relevant on the hypothesis, which Dr. Moberly would 
put aside, that the meaning of these words refers to sacramental 
confession, and to nothing else. The first half of the alleged 
assumptions disappear as soon as you understand that the 
words are the commission to the whole of the Church, in 
all her ordinances ; the others disappear directly you get any 
understanding of the relation between external ordinances and 
the spiritual meaning of the ordinances. There is one con- 
sideration which applies to every expression of spiritual reality 
in external ordinances—namely, that the external ceremony, 
whilst it conveys and represents a Divine and _ spiritual 
operation, yet never is, nor can be, wholly conterminous with the 
spiritual reality it represents, of which it is nevertheless a true 
and divinely authorised expression. 

He fully accepted the relation stated by Dr. Swete between 
the passages in St. Matthew and in St. John. If we take the 
whole passage in St. Matthew xviii., from the 15th verse to the 
2oth, it is a strong expression of the social character of the 
Christian life. It begins with the case of the brother who sins 
against you, and prescribes that if he will not acknowledge his 
fault privately an appeal is to be made to the community. The 
direction points to the corporate character of the Christian life. 
The community is higher than the individual, and there is an 
appeal from the individual to the community. Dr. Gore has 
dwelt upon the social character of the Christian life—that the 
sinner sins not only against himself and God, but against the 
community of Christians. But Christian corporateness means 
even more than this. More broadly still, each Christian is him- 
self, in his own personality, socially in relation to a body; his 
own individuality has a social element ; his own conscience is . 
representative of a corporate conscience ; and the mind and the 
judgment of the Church is above the individual. He is knit up 
and knit in with other Christians. Just as when a man forms 
such a judgment as “I see a table,” he says it in perfect con- 
fidence that what he sees is seen by every one, his own individual 
seeing of it being the representation of the corporate seeing. 
As his own judgment is thus representative of the judgment of 
all, so the voice of his conscience is, speaking ideally, the utter- 
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ance, in himself, of the conscience of all, and the judgment of 
the conscience of all is above his own. In short, the matter is 
not merely one between the individual and God, but there is a 
corporate judgment, to which, in general principle, the judgment 
and conscience of the individual are subordinated. 


Lord HALIFAX said he took the words quite literally—of 
course with the qualification necessarily implied. God Himself, 
it may be said with reverence, cannot forgive sins without re- 
pentance. What is true of Him is true of His servants. The 
whole substance of the Gospel in regard to the subject is 
summed up in the texts: “ That ye may know that the Son of 
Man hath power on earth to forgive sins,” and “As my Father 
hath sent Me, even so send I you.” Our Lord’s actions exhibit 
God perfectly expressing Himself in humanity ; and God’s forgive- 
ness is granted through the ministry of the Church, which is the 
Body of the Incarnate. Our Lord says, in effect, “ Through the 
ministry of the Church I forgive,” and thus absolution is the 
means which God has appointed for the forgiveness of sins. 
The history of the Church shows that this authority and power 
have always been exercised, It has never been heard of that 
any one could absolve himself, any more than that he could 
baptize himself. It is through the intervention of man that 
God forgives. 


The Rev. R. M. BENSON observed that there are two 
senses of forgiveness—there is a natural forgiveness and a 
supernatural. Before our Lord’s resurrection, forgiveness could 
only be of the natural kind. Nathan, addressing David, spoke 
as a Prophet announcing the fact that God would not impute 
his sin to him, but this involved no sacramental change in the 
nature of David. When our Lord uttered similar words, they 
were spoken with authority, we may feel sure, and with the 
Pprevision that the person forgiven would be admitted to all the 
grace belonging to the Kingdom of Heaven. But real forgive- 
ness could not be granted until after our Lord rose from the 
dead—forgiveness of the sins in which all mankind were involved. 
Adam lost the Divine kinship, and until that Divine kinship had 
been restored there was no forgiveness of sins. There was a 
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ceremonial forgiveness under the Jewish law, but the law could 
not give fe nor righteousness (Gal. iii. 21). But when Christ 
rose from the dead, He had obtained the gift of righteousness, 
to be communicated from Himself to His members. The first 
thought, accordingly, in these passages is that of the communi- 
cation of this wonderful power. The words in St. Matthew xvi. 
17—I9 are personal to St. Peter and incapable of transmission. 
He was the Rock-man, in whom the life of the incarnate God 
should germinate. No other person could take his place as 
being “ first” in the extension of Christ’s mystical Body (Matt. 
X. 2), any more than any one could succeed the Blessed Virgin 
in the relation of maternity to His natural Body. But other 
Apostles were subsequently associated with him in a collective 
promise, which was probably not confined to the Apostles, but 
extended to His disciplesasa community. Out of His disciples 
He had chosen some “ whom also He named Apostles.” When 
He had risen, the words were spoken to the whole body of 
disciples ; He breathed upon them and gave them the Holy 
Ghost. That gift was a regenerating gift, given to the 
whole multitude of the disciples, who were thus taken into the 
Divine life. But they were not to imagine that by reason of 
anything He said to them they were to exercise the official 
authority. They must wait until endued with power from on 
high, and He gave that power. He gave it not to the whole 
body. “He gave some Apostles, and some Prophets and some 
Evangelists, and some Pastors and Teachers,” with a view to 
the perfecting of the Saints. So the grant of the power of 
forgiveness of sins is the transmission of that original resurrection 
gift, with authority, to the Church as an organised body. When 
our Lord used these words, He said in effect: “ I constitute you 
a supernatural community in the midst of the world, and those 
who are admitted to your fellowship are admitted to a Divine 
life” “As many as received Him, to them gave He power to 
become the sons of God.” But the Church, being an organised 
body, must act ¢hrough its official organs, and those organs act 
without any possibility of defect. Absolution is not of the 
nature of a judgment : it is the elevation of a sinner from a state 
of death to-a state of forgiveness before Almighty God, and is 
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effectual, not merely for the forgiveness of particular sins, but 
for “the perfecting of the Saints.” Consequently, though 
persons might not have committed particular sins, such as would 
be criminal in the eyes of men, they required the absolution 
which brings them into the Kingdom of Heaven—a human 
society having a Divine life. The order of the creed is 
significant when it says “I believe in the Catholic Church... . 
the forgiveness of sins ”—not “the forgiveness of sins and the 
Catholic Church.” The Catholic Church is the Body of Christ, 
Who rose from the dead. Therefore we do not receive forgive- 
ness of sins in order to enter the Catholic Church ; we enter the 
Catholic Church in order that we may have our sins forgiven. 
The order is of importance. Therefore, the ministers of the 
Church, acting in this power, act with an infallible result. 
There is a co-operation of the Holy Ghost with the work 
of the priest. The absolution may be rightly or wrongly 
administered or accepted; but the co-operation of the 
Holy Ghost, as lifting up the soul by that benediction, by 
that social incorporation, out of a state of death into a state 
of life, is what cannot fail. A man may deceive a priest; but 
the priest will have given a gift of the Holy Spirit, although the 
man puts himself into a state of incapacity for receiving it. 
But the gift is given. That original sacrament of incorporation 
carries with it all the subsequent resuscitation of life. In 
absolution we have to consider not primarily whether this or 
that particular sin is forgiven; that is a subordinate matter. 
The main point is that the Church of God, as the Body of 
Christ, is welcoming the sinner into itself and communicating 
to him the Divine life. That life was granted in regeneration, 
and is now resuscitated. Whatever incorporates us into the Body 
of Christ, whatever developes in us the nature of that Body, is of 
the nature of an absolution. It may havea more or less definite 
form ; but absolution goes far beyond the mere promise “God 
will be merciful”: it is an assurance that “now and by my 
authority, acting in the name of the Church, I give to you the 
gift of the remission of sins; accept it or not.” The hardness 
of heart which rejects the gift does not do away with the reality 
of the gift, nor does the zgnorance of the gift. The Church of 
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God is a living, organised body; and however imperfect the 
action of the organs may be, the life is the same throughout 
We must distinguish between judicial forgiveness, in which any 
human authority is almost certain to err, and sacramental 
forgiveness, which is essential in order to restore the sinner from 
his natural condition to the condition in which he is taken 
into the Body of Christ, that in that Body he may share the life 
it enjoys. The ministrations of that society are the real acts of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; and whatever it binds on the earth is 
bound in heaven. The heaven spoken of is not a future heaven, 
but is the heaven, the present heaven of life, which Christ’s 
minister communicates to the sinner. This gift seems to be 
what our Lord would naturally have in His mind when giving 
this greeting on the day of His resurrection—the joy of giving 
Divine life, the joy of communicating Himself as the living 
principle to the members of His Church. 


Mr. DRURY said it was important in considering the passages 
in question to remember to whom the words were spoken, and 
what they did afterwards. The persons addressed were Jews. 
As Dr. Swete had said, the words used by St. Matthew had a 
familiar Rabbinical meaning: “binding” and “loosing” are 
terms used hundreds of times in the Mishna, as equivalent to 
the prohibition and allowing of certain things. They do not 
refer to persons but to things, and describe the legislative 
authority of the Church. Again, the words of our Lord in 
St. John xx. would not convey to Jews the idea of confession to 
a priest and absolution by him. That would bea novel thought. 
There are’several passages’ in the Old Testament in which 
the Israelite is described as making confession, but there is 
nothing to warrant our saying that it involved private confession 
to a priest. So far as Mr. Drury was aware, the practice was 
not known among the Jews. Buxtorf, in his Jewzsk Synagogue 
(ch. xx. p. 363), describes the practice of the Jews with regard 
to confession of sins before the Day of Atonement Sins com- 
mitted one against another were not forgiven unless previous 
mutual forgiveness had been obtained. The mode of confession 


1 Levit. v. 5, xvi. 21; Num. v. 6, 7; Josh. vii. 19, &c. 
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is clearly described—the men were to go apart, and there to 
confess one to another. This would seem to be the sort of 
confession of which St. James speaks. Again, we read (p. 428) 
of the sick man’s confession on his death-bed. There we have 
brief confession directly made to God; and another form of 
confession was sometimes recited in the presence of others, ten 
persons being called together for this purpose. In neither case 
is confession to a priest named. The men to whom our Lord’s 
words were spoken would understand confession, but it would 
be confession to God direct. 

At the Council of Trent,’ the Archbishop of Sipontum, after 
speaking of the power of judgment given by Christ to the 
priests of the Christian Church, contrasted this with the case of 
the Jews. He said: “But in the Old Law this was not the 
case ; therefore all things were directed to God, because he had 
not yet given judgment to the Son, nor the Son to His priests, 
as in the New Law. And so in the Old Law contrition alone 
sufficed, which is made to God, nor was confession required, 
except that it should be made to God, because He was alone 
the judge.” The disciples to whom the words were spoken 
knew nothing of confession save what was mutual, or to God 
alone. 

In the next place, what did the Apostles do after they had 
heard our Lord’s words? As Dr. Hort says of St. Matt. 
xxvili. 19, “the action of the Apostles is the best explanation of 
the charge then given.” In the utterances of our Lord after 
His resurrection, there is one subject which is constantly 
brought forward, and which is equally prominent in St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke, namely, the preaching of the Gospel. 
In St. John’s Gospel there is no such direct statement with 
regard to it, but here we have a passage which, if interpreted 
by the action of the Apostles, is equivalent to it. The parallel 
passage to St. John xx. 21-23 is St. Luke xxiv. 46-49, and 
there we find the interpretation “that repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in His name unto all nations.” 
In this manner these men went forth, and so they exercised the 
power committed to them. They went forth, preached the 

1 Theiner, Acta Concil. Trid., i. 580. 
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Gospel, and baptized. Here are two ways in which they 
fulfilled the charge ; they also did so by administering the Holy 
Communion. The latter was the chief method of absolution in 
the earlier days of the Church. Remission was sought through 
the prayers of the Church, and the whole Church was concerned 
in absolution or in excommunication. Out of these various 
elements the discipline of the Church has developed in one way 
oranother. But,confining our attention to the New Testament, 
we have before us a record of men trained in a certain way, 
familiar with certain methods of forgiveness of sins. They 
hear certain words from our Lord’s lips, and then we see them 
going forth preaching, praying, administering the sacraments, 
and exercising the censures and discipline of the Church. 
Beyond that we have nothing definite. It will be of great 
consequence if we can come tosome agreement as to what 
is definitely taught in the New Testament. We see there 
the ministry of reconciliation at work. And at least we have 
no warrant for saying that the men who heard our Lord’s words 
went forth and exercised the ministry of reconciliation according 
to the idea of the Roman sacrament of penance. It is in- 
comprehensible that St. Paul (especially in the Pastoral 
Epistles) should not have uttered a single word on such a 
subject as this, if the normal way to obtain forgiveness of sins 
had been confession to a priest. However useful that practice 
may be in exceptional cases, it cannot be rested on the authority 
of the New Testament, because we do not find it there. 


Dr. GEE observed that the witness of the Old Testament is 
to the same effect. Surely the remission of sins of which our 
Lord spoke was the very thing also spoken of by the Prophets. 
The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (ch. x. 16) recalls the 
prophecy of Jeremiah (ch. xxxi., 33): “‘ This is the covenant that 
I will make with them after those days, saith the Lord; I will 
put my laws on their heart, and upon their mind also will I write 
them ... and their sins and their iniquities will I remember 
no more.’ Now where remission of these is, there is no more 
offering for sin.” This is the assurance which we have our 
Lord making over, as it were, to His disciples. He makes 

Cc 
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over to them this covenant for the remission of sins. The 
utterance of the words of our Lord is not a mere episode, but 
conveys the very heart and essence of the Gospel. The words 
which declare the covenant of the remission of sins are the most 
glorious of all missionary texts. Wherever the Church goes, 
this is the widest, noblest, and most magnificent promise that 
God has set before us in His revelation to mankind. 


Mr. COLES referred to St. Matthew ix. 8, that the multitudes 
“glorified God which had given power (or authority) unto 
men,” which seemed to him to strengthen the inference already 
drawn from the phrase “the Son of Man.” With regard 
to our Lord’s words in the passage of St. John under con- 
sideration, it is to be noticed that the words immediately in 
question are not the first which are addressed to His disciples 
on the occasion. He first said to them, “ Peace be unto you.” 
When He had so said, “He showed unto them His hands 
and His side,” recalling their thoughts to the truth that His 
Passion and Resurrection were the source from which they 
received that gift of the new covenant to which Dr. Gee had 
referred—the forgiveness of sins. Mr. Coles was concerned with 
popular teaching to simple people, and he could not shrink from 
saying here what he was in the habit of saying to simple people 
elsewhere. Our Lord grounds the whole blessing He proclaims 
ina His Passion and Resurrection, and then He goes on to 
supply something which He sees is wanted for the realisation of 
that blessing. Hesays a second time, “ Peace be unto you,” and 
adds, “ As the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you. And 
when He had said this, He breathed on them and saith unto 
them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost : whosesoever sins,” etc. The 
point is connected with a far larger question. It is obvious that 
throughout the New Testament, and the evangelical portions 
of the Old Testament, forgiveness is ascribed to faith and 
repentance. But if you come to consider particular passages 
in the New Testament you will find three or four particular 
conditions of forgiveness mentioned, and if you took only one 
alone it might seem final. Once it would seem as if the single 
condition of forgiveness prescribed was that, if we forgive men 
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their trespasses, our Father will forgive us. St. Paul, in 
Acts xiii, declares faith to be the condition of forgiveness of 
sins. St. Luke, in the passage parallel to that of St. John under 
consideration, specifies repentance. In the First Epistle of 
St. John, acknowledgment of our sins (whether to God or 
man) is the only condition mentioned; and in this passage 
remission of sins is connected witha judicial power conferred on 
the Church and her officers. The question then arises whether 
there is any place in the Gospel statement of forgiveness where 
such a judicial need emerges ; and when we consider repentance 
in practice, this very point arises. The penitent needs to be 
assured that he has fulfilled the conditions of a real wéravoua. 
There is on the one side the danger of a man being too lax, and 
presuming that he has the requisite conditions for forgiveness 
when he has not got them ; or he may be morbid, fearing he has 
not got them when he has them, and it would seem there must 
be some judicial action to decide for him. No doubt conscience 
is the judge, and, as Newman has observed, the action of the 
conscience is of a sacerdotal nature. Yet no one can doubt 
that it is a universal human craving for a man to desire to be 
judged by a perceptible human voice outside himself. A child 
will say to its mother, “Do you think God will forgive me?” 
It seems that our Lord has provided for the whole Church, and 
for each of its members, just such a judicial power to assist the 
conscience, and that therefore the essence of the gift our Lord gave, 
in the words in St. John, is not directly the gift of forgiveness, 
but the gift of a Divine tribunal which judges of the applicability 
of the forgiveness. This is done in the case of adult baptism, 
quite as much as in the case of confession. When an adult 
comes to the minister, he must be satisfied respecting his faith 
and repentance, He may make a mistake ; and no one supposes 
the grace of God will be frustrated. But ordinarily at baptism a 
man passes into a state of salvation, and there the Church uses 
the power of judgment. She decides whether the man’s faith 
and repentance are such as can be accepted. Surely that is in 
essence the same act as that of a priest declaring that the 
repentance ofa particular penitent issufficient. The declaration 


“T absolve thee” is no more an interference with the Divine act 
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than the declaration “ I baptize thee.” This has a bearing on what 
Mr. Drury observed respecting the action of the Apostles. Were 
they not largely administering adult baptism ? Where nearly 
all the people they were dealing with were adults, the need of 
“the second plank after baptism” would be less necessary or 
apparent. But there may be one reference in the New Testa- 
ment to a special mode of forgiveness after baptism. At the 
end of St. John’s first epistle, after explaining how sin not unto 
death may be forgiven, he adds: “ There is a sin unto death: not 
concerning this do I say that he shall make request.” That is, 
there is a sin which is not so easily pardoned as others. 
Earlier in the epistle, St. John had said that he who abides 
in Christ sinneth not; yet he also says that “if we say we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves.” Is there a contradiction 
between the two statements? In the one case St. John 
takes for granted that they are constantly confessing sins ; 
in the other that they are free from sin. There is a distinc- 
tion between sins. The one case is that of a man whose 
faith worketh by love, which keeps him the child of God, and 
so long the fount of forgiveness is within him. But St. John 
points to the possibility of a sin which is not so easily dealt with, 
though it is not the sin against the Holy Ghost. He may be 
regarded as saying, “ That is a matter which we shall know how 
to deal with.’ Forgiveness after baptism is thus treated as 
abnormal, to be dealt with by special means. There are two 
kinds of sin—one for which no special sacramental dealing is 
necessary ; the other, a kind for which such dealing may be 
necessary. 


Dr. MASON expressed his sense of obligation to Canon Aitken, 
Mr. Drury, and Dr. Gee, for the manner in which they had urged 
the largeness of the promise conveyed by our Lord’s words in the 
passage from St. John’s Gospel under consideration. All would 
agree that the words do not primarily refer to confession and 
absolution ; that they are far too great to be confined to the 
exercise of absolving power in the sacrament of penance. But the 
question remains, do they not include such sacramental reference? 
The early Fathers understood the passage as referring to the 
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baptismal remission of sin. But if a man falls back into sin, do 
not these words cover a direct application of forgiveness of sins 
on the part of the Church? The words cannot be applied only 
to sacramental confession and absolution, but they must be 
held to cover it. The more simply we can take the language 
of St. John the better. The words contain no command to 
make confession of sins, and cannot, therefore, be regarded as 
instituting a sacrament. Power is given to the Church to 
convey forgiveness of sins wherever people are in need of it and 
in condition to receive it; but no injunction is given to seek 
absolution in any specified form. This seems part of the 
largeness and liberty of the Gospel of Christ in dealing with 
sinners, that it leaves them perfectly free in regard to the means 
by which they will seek it. When our Lord said: “The Son 
of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins,” He is using the 
words in the most unrestricted manner, and whatever may be 
included in forgiveness is to be understood there. Our Lord 
is claiming authority to forgive sins as the representative of 
the human race. Recent investigations as to the term “Son 
of Man” throw emphasis on this fact. From the time of our 
Lord’s coming and of His sacrifice and resurrection, authority 
to forgive sin is no longer kept in reserve in Heaven, but is 
brought down to earth to be dispensed by the lips and actions of 
men for the needs of men, so that men who are constantly sinning 
may be constantly restored. Mr. Coles has drawn attention to 
the simplest way in which we can think of forgiveness, in the 
case of a little child. Should we be justified in saying that the 
mother has no power to forgive the sin of the child? Has the 
child any need to feel wrong with God when the mother has 
forgiven it? Ought not the child to feel from that moment 
onward that it is right with God, and that it need not keep in 
the half-darkness of penitence any longer? In the same way 
in these words, which cover so much more than confession in 
the technical sense, our Lord makes a provision that in His 
Church any one who is grieved with the burden of sin may 
make known his griefs, and our fellow Christians may give us 
assurance that we are forgiven. He remembered a very un- 
educated man who spoke to him about his sins saying, after 
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his absolution, “Then I may feel satisfied,” and the reply was 
that he might feel satisfied. Christ in these words is giving to 
His Church a power to speak to the consciences of men that 
they may feel satisfied. The conditions attached to the promise 
are no far-fetched “assumptions”; they are directly implied. 
Our Lord says : “ As the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you. 
And when He had said this, He breathed on them, and saith 
unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whosesoever sins ye 
remit they are remitted unto them,” &c. No sins, accordingly, 
can be forgiven except in the Spirit of Christ and in accordance 
with the principles of Christ’s own mission, and Canon Aitken’s 
alleged assumptions are thus met by the context in which the 
words occur. To touch on one other point raised by Canon 
Aitken—his reference of rwvdy to “classes of sinners.” Does he 
attach any meaning to that phrase? Dr. Mason could not 
imagine forgiveness of classes. The sins are the sins of indi- 
viduals and not of classes. There is only one class whose sins 
can be forgiven, which is the class of the penitent and believing. 
The sins being the sins of individuals, it must be to individuals 
that the pardon is conveyed, whether in the sacrament of 
baptism or in absolution. 


Canon AITKEN explained that he meant a class consisting 
of persons repenting and believing. Up to this time it had 
not been stated that faith in Christ was the condition of forgive- 
ness. The Holy Spirit was given to the Church to enable it to 
discern under what conditions forgiveness should be granted ; 
and twév indicates that only such persons as had that trust 
and repentance would be forgiven. 


Chancellor SMITH observed that the unqualified form of 
the declaration is in accordance with our Lord’s usual mode of 
statement, as in the 15th chapter, verse 16: “That whatsoever 
ye shall ask of the Father in my name, He may give it you.” He 
ventured to think that this passage may be called the Charter of 
the Christian Church as to the remission of sins. Our Lord never 
left any writing of His own; the whole that we know of our 
Lord’s teaching on this subject is through the Church, through 
the Apostles and Evangelists who recorded His words ; but any 
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‘doubt as to whether we know the exact conditions which He 
attached to forgiveness is removed by the fact that our Lord 
gave to the Church this power in reference to it. Though the 
power was given in those words to the whole Church, the 
authority to exercise it might well, under Divine guidance, be 
entrusted by the Church subsequently to chosen officers. There 
is no trace in the New Testament that the words specially refer 
to post-baptismal sin. In respect of offences against the com- 
munity there would be remission by the community, or by the 
heads of the community as representing|them ; but there is no 
evidence that this was delegated in New Testament times to 
any special officer. It should be noted that the passage in 
St. James’ Epistle urging forgiveness of sins one to another 
occurs just after the passage in which it is directed that the 
presbyters should be summoned in case of sickness. The 
function of anointing is expressly confined to presbyters, but 
receiving confession of sin is markedly not confined to them. 
He agreed with Mr. Coles as to the necessity of the different 
conditions of forgiveness mentioned in other passages, each of 
which taken by itself seems, as it were, the sole condition of 
forgiveness. But he could not agree with Mr. Coles’ deduction 
from this passage that an external judgment was a further 
necessary condition ; for, although an external judgment may 
often be requisite, conscience alone is a sufficient judge in many 
cases. Had not the Church, so far as this passage was of 
universal application, actually exercised the power conferred in 
it, by recording, as the conditions of forgiveness, those other 
accompaniments to which Mr. Coles had called attention ? 


Canon Bopy said he could only speak from long practical 
experience, not from the position of a student or deep thinker. 
He should not himself feel able to exercise the ministry which 
the Church allows if it rested solely upon ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, if it were not derived from the authority of our Lord. 
All in principle must be contained in the Holy Scripture: so 
that “whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, 
is not to be required of any man that it be thought requisite or 
necessary tosalvation.” He felt it a matter of great gratification 
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that from all sides, without exception, we have found a common 
agreement on two points. First, no one has maintained that a 
limitation to the Apostles would be a true interpretation of the 
passage in St. John. Some who were commissioned were the 
disciples and those who were with them, and in the words of 
the most formal Absolution in our Prayer Book it is primarily 
to the Church, and not to any ministry in the Church, that our 
Lord has committed the power to forgive sins. It would 
perhaps have been impossible for us to have come to any such 
agreement some years ago. It is a matter of great thankful- 
ness to feel that the passage is one which is to receive a very 
large interpretation in its practical application. Certainly it is 
not limited to absolution by word of mouth. It includes that 
great commission which the Church holds, to be the instrument 
in the hands of the living God, through which He is carrying 
forward His own work of forgiveness ; and this really means 
the recognition of the fact that in one important exercise 
of the ministry it is not confined to the priesthood. The 
Passage was first of all applied mainly to the ministry of 
baptism, and that ministry has never been confined to the 
priesthood, but has been within the range of the diaconate, and 
in the Western Church, at all events, the validity of lay baptism 
has been recognized. We thus find how large the commission 
is which our Lord exercises through the organism of the 
Church in her various ministries, There is a sense in which 
the whole kingdom of God is a Sacerdotal society, and in 
which each member has to rise to the recognition of his priest- 
hood. He “has made us unto our God kings and priests” 
(Rev. v. 10). This is a necessary balancing truth in reference 
to the position in the Divine society of the official ministry, 

But practically he could not help thinking the fundamental 
difference is this: As to the method by which our Lord wills 
to carry on His work among men, the fundamental question of 
mediation is the great difficulty. If it be assumed that God 
wills to give the gifts of His grace in the Christian economy 
under conditions of mediation, we may see why it is that He, 
who is free to give them as He will, has willed to create Sacra- 
ments to be the means of grace in His Church, according to the 
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statement in the Catechism that He has appointed them to 
be the “means whereby we receive the grace and a pledge to 
assure us thereof.” Our Lord’s will is that we should always be 
living in the full sunshine of the love of God, living in peace. 
We may indeed be without peace, and yet be safe. But no one 
can live his life in the Christian Church in the full realisation of 
his privileges, or in a position for grace to do its full work in 
him, until he is living entirely in the broad peace of Jesus 
Christ. Then the position is this: all these sacramental 
ministries and external means are in order that God may meet 
us in definite formal rites, and thus give us a special assurance. 
Before them, we have the assurance conveyed by the Divine 
promise, yet it is brought home to us by these external rites. 
The case is clearly put in the exhortation in the Communion 
Service : “If a man cannot quiet his own conscience .. . let 
him come to me and open his grief, that . . . he may receive 
the benefit of absolution to the quieting of his conscience.” We 
must teach our people that God meets them in their penitence 
and faith with the assured ministry of His Church. If an 
unbaptized person were awakened to a sense of sin, and were to 
ask where he could be assured of forgiveness, the proper course 
would be to refer him to baptism. “ Arise and be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins.” But baptism is not a transitory act; we 
then put on Christ, and we realise this by the faith which He 
gives us. Abiding in Him, we are living in a baptismal state. 
The old image of the fish in the water illustrates the case; the 
action of water on the fish keeping it always clean. The action 
of baptism. is continual, and all forgiveness is thus sacramental. 
But the practical question is how this forgiveness is to be a 
present and conscious possession. The only conditions that are 
necessary for living in that condition are repentance and faith ; 
and we must deal with a person in difficulty according to the 
lines of the exhortation just referred to. But there are those 
who cannot quiet their consciences by this means alone. Canon 
Body had come across scores and hundreds of people who 
cannot, and do not, find peace otherwise than from the personal 
ministry of absolution. They need some definite sign, some 
definite act, of assurance that peace isin their possession. This is 
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given them by personal absolution, which is ratified in the 
Eucharist, as the memorial of the Passion of our Lord ; this is the 
great rite in which He “assures us of His favour and goodness 
towards us ;” and beneath the shadow of the altar it is that the 
penitent enters into the fullest enjoyment of forgiveness. Thus 
the exercise of the ministry of private absolution rests on Divine 
authority ; but he could not lay down any such position as that 
it is necessary for the forgiveness of post-baptismal sin, or that 
for continuing in the faith of Christ’s mercy we should submit 
ourselves to any special ministry. 


Mr. DRURY observed that the exercise of private exhortation 
and the private ministry of the Word of God were the substantial 
means for affording such assurance when required. No special 
“form” of absolution was essential, though in some cases useful. 


Canon LYTTELTON observed that Canon Aitken’s difficulties 
come into force when we think of an individual pronouncing 
absolution in an irregular manner. But that difficulty applies 
to every kind of action of the Church. The function of absolu- 
tion should be regarded as that of reviving spiritual life. The 
case of the paralytic, already referred to, is typical of it ; accord- 
ing to our Lord’s words, “That ye may know that the Son 
of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins, I say unto thee, 
Arise, take up thy bed and walk.” The mysterious and invisible 
process of forgiveness of sins is here explained by the revival of 
decadent physical life. Forgiveness is the revivification of 
decadent spiritual life. It is a power which is not committed to 
the Church in the form only of special absolution. A preacher is 
similarly commissioned to revive spiritual life ; and inthis instance 
we encounter thesame difficulty that there are those who 
can resist the influence. The power is given in an unqualified 
way; but the qualification is that man has the mysterious 
power of resisting the Holy Spirit. If we keep in mind the 
broad sense of forgiveness, most of the logical difficulties on the 
subject disappear. 


The CHAIRMAN thought that Canon Body had called atten- 
tion to a vital point in urging the necessity of faith, and of the 
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quiet conscience which springs from faith, to the enjoyment of 
forgiveness. That which is required of persons to be baptized 
is equally required of persons who seek forgiveness: “ Repent- 
ance, whereby they forsake sin, and faith whereby they steadfastly 
believe the promises of God.” The purpose of the ministry is 
to produce the latter as much as the former, and the duty of a 
minister is so to preach the promises of God made in the Gospel 
that the penitent may feel assured of God’s forgiveness, and may 
thus not feel the need of any special and personal absolution. 
The normal instrument for obtaining peace is the general 
absolution recalled to the mind of all penitents in the Order for 
Morning and Evening Prayer: “ Almighty God,. . . hath given 
power and commandment to His Ministers to declare and pro- 
nounceto His people, being penitent, the absolution and remission 
of their sins: He pardoneth and absolveth all them that truly 
repent, and unfeignedly believe His Holy Gospel.” That he 
took to be our Church’s interpretation of the passage in 
St. John, and this declaration of God’s forgiveness ought to 
be so preached, and brought home to people, as to induce 
them to live under that constant sense of peace of which Canon 
Body had spoken, without needing any special confession or 
absolution. The absolute form of our Lord’s words, which Mr. 
Chancellor Smith had pointed out is characteristic of our Lord’s 
great promises, would seem to be fitted and designed to create 
this faith. The forgiveness and remission of sin is so great a 
gift as to need an assurance couched in the strongest and most 
impressive words. It is a thing inconceivable on purely natural 
grounds. It can only be believed on the express assurance of 
our Judge, the great God and Saviour Jesus Christ. In all 
its extent it is the grand blessing for which He died and rose 
again, and it was therefore fitting, or, as the Schoolmen would 
say, “convenient,” that a broad, absolute, commission to 
convey it should be our Lord’s first declaration to His disciples 
on His first appearance to them. His purpose is to give men 
faith in the remission of their sins,and the mission of His Church 
is to proclaim that remission, and to proclaim it in a similarly 
broad and unqualified manner to all sincere penitents, so as to 
lift them out of all doubtsomeness and fear, and, as far as 
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possible, to induce them to rest on this gracious assurance of the 
Saviour, without seeking or requiring any special assurances 
from individual ministers, Where such faith is not thus induced, 
where it is weak, and unable to rest wholly on the assurance of 
he Lord, the exceptional ministry of private absolution has no 
doubt its place; but this is properly the subject of another 
Session of this Conference. 


Lord HALIFAX observed that the act of absolution is not 
merely declaratory, but is instrumental in conveying forgiveness. 


Canon Bopy said it is a distinct offering, there and then, of 
forgiveness. 


Mr. BENSON said that it involves more than merely “to 
restore such an one.” 


Dr. CHILDE, in reply to Lord Halifax, said that a person is 
at once restored to forgiveness on repentance and faith, before 
the absolution of the priest ; while, if a penitent, whatever his 
professions, is not truly repentant, such absolution is void. In 
either case, therefore, can the words of the absolution be more 
than “ declaratory ” ? 


Lord HALIFAX said there could be no doubt that all along 
it had ever been held in the Catholic Church that on true 
contrition sins were forgiven ; but would any one say that such a 
“contrite” person stood in the same position as if our Lord had 
personally appeared to him and absolved him? A person may 
be pardoned in God’s sight, but may crave for the certainty 
and assurance of it. He must also repeat, and from the bottom 


of his heart, that, in regard to mortal sin, no one can absolve 
himself. 


Mr. COLES referred to the distinction drawn by Roman 
Catholic writers between contrition and attrition, and to the 
view that attrition may be rendered effectual by the administra- 
tion of special confession and absolution. 


The CHAIRMAN, in reference to Lord Halifax’s observation 
that no one can absolve himself, observed that no one supposed 
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it. But the words of our Lord give us the assurance that 


absolution is offered by Him to every sinner upon repentance 
and faith. : 


Dr. MOBERLY said that it is exactly on a point of the kind 
raised by Dr. Childe that we get into difficulty if we try to fix 
the truth in exact logical statements. In that way difficulties 
may be raised respecting any ceremonial ordinance. 


Canon AITKEN added that the gift of absolution involves 
the action of the Holy Ghost, and comes from God, who is not 
tied to any appointed means. It is true that no one can 
absolve himself, but peace and joy are bestowed by God 
directly. 


The discussion on the first of the four prescribed subjects 
was then closed. 
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SECOND SESSION. 
Turspay, December 31, 4.15-7.15 P.M. 


Tue subject for discussion at the second Session of 
the Conference was ‘‘ The Practice of the Church (a) in 
Primitive times, (4) in the Middle Ages.” 

Dr. Mason undertook to open the former branch 
of the subject, and Dr. Moserty to open the latter. 
The following are the statements they submitted to the 
Conference :— 


Dr. MASON said: In this case, even more than in the case of 
the other subjects of our discussion, the opener must cast himself 
upon the forbearance of his brethren, because our discussion 
this afternoon is one of facts, and not of the interpretation of 
facts ; and to give the facts correctly would require a consider- 
able amount of research, and the production of texts and 
documents which I have not at hand at the moment. 

With this apology, and reserving to myself all rights toa 
change of mind upon obtaining better information, I will venture 
to lay before my brethren five or six points round which, I 
think, we might gather our discussion of the practice of the 
Primitive Church with regard to the forgiveness of sins 
committed after baptism. And when we speak of the Primitive 
Church, I take it that we mean the Church during the period 
between the close of the Canon and what we call the Middle 
Ages. This will exclude the discussion of the practice 
exemplified by the action of St. Paul and the Corinthian Church 
with regard to the incestuous Corinthian, and also the practice 
referred to by St. James. 
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(1) lé was generally recognized that Christ had lodged in the 
Church the power of forgiveness for all sins, 

And that this was not applied only in baptism is shown 
by the whole controversy with the three great successive schisms 
of Montanism, Novatianism, and Donatism. 

(a) Tertullian, the Montanist, declaims against the “bishop 
of bishops ” at Rome—whom he derisively calls by the Pagan 
name of “ Pontifex maximus ” for that reason—who professed 
to forgive even adultery and fornication to sinners who had gone 
though the penitential discipline. 

(2) Pacian writes to the Novatianist Sympronian: “ If] grant 
that this power of binding and loosing had reference to the 
heathen, I could argue 4 /fortior7 to the case of the baptized ; 
for if a man can be loosed or bound who has never been under 
the Christian obligation, how much more one who has been 
held by the responsibilities of the faith ?” 

He draws attention to the words “ Whatsoever ye shall 
loose,” and says that it admits of no exception. 

(c) Augustine to the Rogatist Vincent : “Those who would 
preclude adulterers from all place of repentance acted in a 
wholly impious way, refusing health to the members of Christ, 
and taking away the keys of the Church from those who 
knocked, and setting themselves against the merciful patience of 
God.” 

(2) There ts no sign whatever that ordinary Christians were 
expected to confess their sins to their fellow-creatures tn order to 
partake of the pardon inherent in the Church. 

Chrysostom says in a well-known passage of the De [nucom- 
prehensibili : 

“T exhort and pray and beseech you again and again to confess 
frequently to God. I do not wish to make you a spectacle to 
your fellow-servants, or to make known your sinsto men. Open 
your conscience before God; show Him the wounds, and ask 
the remedy of Him. Show them to Him who heals without 
upbraiding. Even if you hold your tongue, He knows all.” 

(3) From the time of Origen onwards we find frequent 
exhortations to sinners to confess their sins to the priest (or bishop) 
where a guilty conscience kept them from Communion. 
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The priest was regarded as a physician of souls. 

Chrysostom contrasts the Christian priest with the priests 
who judged of-leprosy under the old law. They could only say 
that the leprosy was gone, while. he has the power of healing the 
leprosy. 

(4) Such confession to the priest was made for the purpose of 
undergoing penitential discipline with a view to a restoration to 
Communion. 

No trace exists, that I know of, of such penitents being at 
once comforted by absolution. The delay and discipline were 
part of the legalism which early invaded the Church ; there was 
a loss of evangelical freedom. Out of this penitential system 
arose “indulgences.” 

(5) Lhe remission of sins bestowed after this penitential 
discipline was not conveyed by any formula of absolution that ts 
known to us. 

Prayers accompanied the whole course of the penitence. 

From an early period, a laying on of the hand was used in 
connection with the restoration to. Communion. Dr. Hort 
thought that it was referred toin 1 Tim. v. 22. But no formula 
of absolution is recorded. : 

(6) So far were the primitive Christians from recommending 
a habitual recourse to a sacrament of penance, that sinners were 
not allowed to go more than once under the penitential dis- 
cipline. 

It formed the basis of one of the charges against Chry- 
sostom that he allowed repeated penance. 

(7) The readmission to full communion after penance was 
not the exclusive privilege of bishops or priests. 

This is acknowledged by Morinus in connection with 
Cyprian’s correspondence. 


Dr. MOBERLY said: There is no doubt that private confes- 
sion first appears in relation to public discipline. As various 
causes, by natural operation, tended towards the disuse of con- 
fession in public, private confession (no longer as a preliminary, 
but as a substitute) claimed a larger and larger place. This 
culminated in the Lateran Council of 1215, which made 
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auricular confession obligatory, at least once a year, upon all 
the faithful. 

This is the real starting-point of the medieval period. 
There is no reason to question the honesty or devoutness of 
purpose of those who imposed the rule. It began as a practical 
discipline for holiness. Speculative theological explanation did 
not lead up to, but followed after, the establishment of the 
practice. The whole fabric of medizval theology on the 
subject grew gradually out of, and was based upon, the assump- 
tion of the universal necessity of auricular confession. 

Four earlier forms of medizval theorising may be sum- 
marised thus.’ It was held (a) that contrition, confession, and 
satisfaction must all precede absolution; (4) that absolution is 
conditional, and only takes effect after the completion of the 
imposed penance; (c) that absolution is declaratory, the sins 
having really been already absolved on the reality of contrition, 
together with full purpose of confession and satisfaction ; and 
(@) that secret sins are remitted upon contrition, together with 
inward confession and satisfaction, but open sins only by absolu- 
tion after canonical penance. 

Meanwhile the distinctions are being defined between 
(1) the inward fault, (2) the temporal punishment, (3) the 
eternal punishment ; and the belief that, of these three, the first 
is removed by God upon contrition, the third by God condition- 
ally upon confession and absolution, while the second remains 
to be worked out by the penitent either in this world or the 
next. It is this temporal punishment which is capable of 
indefinite modification, in quantity or in quality, by the 
performance of imposed or voluntary acts of penance. 

At this point it may best serve my purpose if I may, for 
illustration, refer to the end of our morning’s discussion. The 
question was then asked whether absolution conveyed forgiveness 
or declared a forgiveness already complete. It is easy to exhibit 
these as logical contradictories. I was anxious to insist that 
both were true, the truth of each being qualified by the truth of 
the other. Of course, you can easily find a margin of distinct- 


1 They are given by Canon Carter Ox Confession, pp. 50 and 51, from Morinus, 


De Penitentia, VIII. ii. 8 sqq. 
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ness, if you will, at either end of the truth. But the before and 
after—the time-inexactness, the imperfectness of correspon- 
dence between the outward act and that inward which it only 
exists to signify—is part of the necessary limitations of time 
and space, of outward and inward, to which all sacraments and 
ceremonies are subjected. The correspondence between inward 
and outward is absolutely true, but only upon condition that it 
is not over-sharply dissected. Truth fringes off into mystery. 
To try to define it accurately at its fringes by analytical logic is 
to lose hold on the essential truth. 

Now the Schoolmen were nothing if they were not pitilessly 
logical. Their method herein was a method which would have 
destroyed, by excess of technical definition, even a basis that 
was in itself unexceptionably true. But their basis was not 
unexceptionably true. It was vitiated by having the com- 
pulsoriness of confession as its fundamental assumption. I will 
ask you to notice that (whilst using a method essentially faulty 
in itself) they had to use it to maintain the following positions 
which their basal assumption involved. They had to show 
theologically (1) that the sacrament of penance was, in fact, an 
element, by Divine necessity, in the life of every Christian ; 
(2) what that quality was in auricular confession, as contrasted 
with confession in solitude, which made it adequate for contri- 
tion, and the other not ; (3) what that was in private absolution 
which so differentiated it as to make forgiveness ordinarily 
impossible without the use of it; and (4) why all this necessity 
was not a yoke, but a blessing, to the normal Christian. 

Working upon a basis which required theological justification 
of such positions as these, and working by a method of logical 
antithesis which would have corrupted the most evangelical 
truth, they were driven into a series of distinctions which sadly 
overlaid, even when they were based upon, the realities of 
spiritual experience. I may briefly mention five: 

1. Venzal and deadly sins—This distinction is true and 
valuable, if not pressed. The older distinction was into levia, 
gravia, and gravissima,: which are obviously indefinite words. 
But the moment words of degree are pressed into technical 


* Morinus, IV. ii. t. Canon Carter, p. 27. 
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distinctions of kind, the definition which aimed at truth has 
passed into untruth. 

2. Attrition and contrition—For contrition that was ob- 
viously imperfect a new name was invented. Then the relation 
between this and contrition became a bewildering controversy. 
It is a curious experience to plunge into its intricacies in the 

_ Pages of Morinus. But the tendency is clear. It is towards 
the generally-received belief that attrition (which is quite 
inadequate) becomes contrition in the sacrament of penance. 
Now, here again, we have something not so much false in 
origin as made false by over-technicality. No one who has any 
experience can doubt that imperfect contrition may be greatly 
deepened in the very act of the self-humiliation which open 
confession involves. But to take this up into a contrast of 
kind, and to say that real contrition must necessarily contain 
either the experience or, at least, the purpose of auricular con- 
fession, is to substitute technicality for life. 

There were theologians who carried the distinction to its 
terrible climax, and who found the mercifulness of the 
Christian, as compared with the Jewish, dispensation, in the fact 
that attrition plus the sacramental act of confession, was so much 
easier than personal contrition, and that Christians were there- 

. fore dispensed from the “gravissimum contritionts et dilectionis 
Det gugum.”' Of course this was never really authorised teach- 
ing. Yet it remains a terrible comment upon the tendencies of 
a mechanical theology. 

3. The word satzsfaction is transformed in meaning. From 
having expressed that loving effort of the penitent “ to be good ” 
which is part of the necessary impulse of any loving, that is, 
any real contrition, it comes to mean a quantitative payment 
in lieu of the still outstanding temporal punishment. Here we 
come to what M. Boudinhon calls “la pénitence tarifée”— 
penance by tariff? And under this comes in the whole theory 
and system of “ indulgences.” 

4. Form and matter is another distinction which has 


-! See Morinus, VIII. iv. 26. Canon Carter, p. 57. 
* See a paper in the Guardian, Nov. 9, 1898, p. 1739, by the present Bishop of 


Worcester. 
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valuable meaning up to a certain point. In almost every 
sacrament it was pressed to far more technicality than it would 
bear. But it required a special act of force to apply it to the 
sacrament of penance at all. The ultimate Tridentine position 
laid down that the “form” was the Ego te absolvo, &c.; and 
that the “ quasi-matter” was what the penitent supplied—his 
contrition, confession, and satisfaction. The extreme artifi- 
ciality of this is obvious. Hooker comments on the inconsis- 
tency which would make the pious sequel to the sacrament 
(satisfactio) part of the definition of the “*aterza” of the 
sacrament.! It is perhaps curious that the homily “of common 
prayer and sacraments” speaks of the “visible sign” of 
absolution as being “imposition of hands.” 

5. I may just mention also, though it concerns us less, 
because it is mainly later than the time of the reformers, the 
curious controversy represented by the words “ probabilism ” 
and “probabiliorism,’ and the right of the penitent to be 
judged by his own (even mistaken) judgment, if it is in accord- 
ance with that of some theologians.” 

It is true, no doubt, that the Council of Trent repels as 
slanders the ideas that contrition can be without detestation 
of sin and renewal of life; or that the sacrament of penance 
confers grace without the donus motus suscipientium. But it is 
tied to the Divine necessity of the sacrament for all, and (with 
whatever caution of expression) to scholastic views of attrition 
and of satisfaction. It modifies exaggerations; but the system, 
as a whole, is endorsed by it. 

Now the whole of this medizval fabric of intricate 
theological analysis and definition seems to me to have arisen, 
as necessary consequence, out of the fundamental assumption, 
which the Lateran Council imposed, of the normal necessity of 
the sacrament for every dutiful Christian. And it seems to me 
that the reformers struck, and meant to strike, at the fabric as a 
whole, by striking at that which was really the basis of the 
whole. What they changed was not the details but the basis, 
For the ideal which was in possession they substituted a 


' Hooker, £. P., VI., ch. iv. 3, fin. 
2 See Dr. Lea on the History of Confession, I1., ch. xxi. 
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different ideal. They saw before them a vast system full of 
artificial complexity. It was the system, as system, which they 
put aside, by disallowing once for all the fundamental assump- 
tion that auricular confession and absolution are part of the 
normal ideal or inherent necessity of the healthy Christian life. 


Lord HALIFAX asked whether there was not some ambiguity 
in what had been said, as for example in the statement that the 
rule imposed by the Lateran Council was due “to the funda- 
mental assumption of the normal necessity of the sacrament for 
every dutiful Christian.” Would it not be a truer statement of 
the case to say that, though it had always been taught that upon 
contritzon sin was forgiven, it had also always been held that 
mortal stn had in the normal way to be forgiven by recourse to 
confession and absolution, the so-called “second plank after 
baptism,” and that this belief was in no way affected by the 
Lateran rule, which, though it may be said to have made confes- 
sion a necessity for all, did so only as a disciplinary matter by 
enjoining that it should be made to the parish priest once a 
year, leaving the doctrine of the sacrament, that mortal sin had 
in the normal way to be forgiven by recourse to confession and 
absolution untouched? As illustrating how necessary confession 
was held to be, he referred to the stories of the confessions made 
by Bayard and St. Louis on the battlefield, to the nearest 
Christians when no clergy were available. We have got into 
the attitude of thinking that it is the exception that people 
should confess grievous sin, whereas formerly it was the rule. 
He could scarcely accept what had been said about the sacra- 
ment of penance. 


Mr. COLES suggested that the true statement of the medieval 
doctrine would be that for mortal sins confession and absolution 
were necessary ex praecepto Dez; for other sins the obligation 
depended on the discipline of the Church. 


Mr. BENSON observed that doctrine and practice had 
reacted on one another in the matter. The Church was origin- 
ally organized as a Communion of Saints ; but in later ages we 
find that communion overwhelmed by the number of sinners. 
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In the Early Church penance was allowed once after baptism, 
and the penitents went through various forms of humiliation. 
Stress was then not so much laid upon the utterances of the 
priest as upon the contrition of the penitent, the absolving 
power not residing in certain persons, but being a vital power 
coextensive with the whole Body of Christ. The life is not in 
the bone, but in the body. The Early Church regarded sin as 
an abnormal thing; and consequently, as the whole thing was 
abnormal, there could be no normal form of restoration. But 
the time came when Christians were great sinners, and then 
- some provision had to be made by which they might find peace 
and feel themselves at peace with God. They looked to the 
priest as giving them the promise of God, and looked to receive 
pardon from him. There was no other way in which the action 
of the Body of Christ could be brought to bear upon them 
except through the officers of the Church; and so it became a 
necessary thing that persons should come and report them- 
selves. If they had no mortal sins, they were to come and say 
they had none. They should not be content to go on by 
themselves as individuals, but should come and state what their 
condition was. Thus we arrive at an entirely new aspect of 
absolution. It has become a means for the satisfaction of the 
individual’s own soul, and not for the satisfaction of the Catholic 
requirements of the Body of Christ. Gradually the require- 
ments of the Body of Christ became more and more lost sight 
of, and when confession was made universal and obligatory it 
was practically nullified; so that the great majority of those 
who goin and out of the Roman Confessional are not at all 
accomplishing what the Lateran Council intended. They are 
merely getting a salve for their consciences, but are not satis- 
fying the demands of the Church. 


Lord HALIFAX referred for a statement of what was 
enjoined by the Roman Church to the quotations in the Bishop 
of Winchester’s Charge of 1899 (pp. 20-24.) 


Mr. DRURY wished to submit some simple considerations on 
this subject. What is now being said should be connected with 
what was said in the previous session. Our Lord’s words werea 
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commission to the Church in the widest sense. The commission 
rests primarily on the Church, not on any body within the Church. 
Nothing can be adduced directly from the Scriptures as to the 
subject of private confession and absolution. No one can be 
justified, on that ground, in laying down the necessity of it. 
Turning to the Early Church, we find that sin was there regarded 
from a twofold point of view, and we must remember this twofold 
aspect. Sin is an offence against God and against the society. 
The observations already made as to the case of a mother and her 
child require to be modified by this consideration. If a child 
commits a sin, it has offended against its mother and also 
against God. When the mother forgives the child, she forgives 
the sin in its relation to herself, but she cannot forgive it in 
relation to God. What she can do is to tell the child that if 
it is sorry not only for its fault against herself, but also for its 
* fault against God, then God also forgives it. So with the 
Church. The Church has the power of forgiving sins as against 
the Christian Body, and this is one way in which our Lord’s 
commission is carried out; she forgives by restoring to com- 
munion. So far her forgiveness is direct and absolute. But in 
respect to sin considered as against God, the case is different. For 
centuries there is no sign of any form of such absolution. How, 
then, did the Church impart forgiveness in respect to sin against 
God? By administering Holy Baptism to those who were re- 
pentant, by administration of the Holy Communion, and by pro- 
claiming the terms of Gospel forgiveness. As regards the Church, 
the forgiveness was direct and absolute ; and it is in respect to 
sin so viewed that the indicative form came into use: “I absolve 
thee.” But otherwise absolution was simply declaratory. Peter 
Lombard says (Sentz. iv, Dist. 18) : “ Ecce quam varia a doctoribus 
traduntur super his! .. . solus Deus dimittit peccata et retinet. 
_.. Non autem hoc sacerdotibus concessit, quibus tamen tribuit 
potestatem solvendi et ligandi,id est ostendendi homines ligatos 
vel solutos.... Non semper sequitur Deus ecclesiae judicium, 
quae per surreptionem vel ignorantiam interdum judicat.” He 
illustrates this by the Levitical law of the leper, and says that 
the Priests of the Gospel exercise the same function (¢d jurzs et 
officit) as the Priests of the Law when they pronounced the leper 
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to be clean, though God had already cleansed him. The true 
penitent has been already loosed by God, to Whom he has 
made confession ; the sentence of the Priest avails that he may 
be 22 facie Ecclesiae solutus. In other words, Peter Lombard 
distinguishes clearly the two aspects of sin. From the earliest 
forms of absolution, it would seem that private confession was 
for the purpose of obtaining the prayers of the Church for 
forgiveness, and that in those days it was not for the purpose of 


obtaining a direct and formal absolution from the priest. 
Next we find private confession followed by absolution in a 


precatory form. At length we have the momentous change 
introduced in 1215, when confession was treated as necessary, 
not merely for regaining but for retaining the fellowship of the 
Church. If this was regarded as the best means of dealing 
with penitents, the Church may have been justified in laying 
down that rule; but a particular Church may, upon better con- 
sideration, rescind such a rule. 


The DEAN of CHRIST CHURCH said he so far agreed with 
Mr. Drury as that no one can pretend that there is a definite 
command of any sort in the Scriptures that Christians should 
seek private confession and absolution when conscious of mortal 
sin. But the whole question of confession as administered by 
the Church is part of a wider matter altogether—namely, of the 
relation maintained by the Church to the individual soul and 
conscience ; and in regard to this we have very strong Scriptural 
evidence as to the position taken up by the Church of early 
days. The Church does undertake responsibility in a way for 
the sins of the individual. He is not an isolated being who may 
have independent transactions ; he is a member of a body ; and 
the principle which St. Paul lays down about injury to a member 
being injury to the whole underlies the whole work of reconci- 
liation in the Church. The sin which makes an individual a bad 
participator in the Eucharistic services affects the whole Church ; 
and therefore the Church interferes, and insists that men should 
clear themselves, as they would otherwise affect injuriously the 
whole spiritual atmosphere in which the service is conducted. 
This is the principle on which the whole penitential system of 
the Church is really based ; and in this sense, though there is no 
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command of auricular confession, we have the principle in 
Scripture. So far the Dean accepted the conclusions of Dr. 
Mason. But these conclusions do not imply that the Church 
made no claim of the power to absolve. As time went on, 
definite assaults were made on its claim to administer discipline 
at all. Such was the main point of the Montanists, that the 
Church could not, if it wished, absolve. The Donatists denied 
the right to absolve ; and again, in the eleventh century among 
the Greeks, we have a letter about confession in which it is 
said that none but pious monks can administer confession,! on 
the ground that absolving power depends on the character of 
the individual, and not on his relation to the body. Similar 
contentions were made by Wycliffe. We have here not 
merely questions as to the method, but a denial of the principle 
altogether ; and, however difficult it may be to establish instances 
in which the Church can be definitely shown administering 
sacramental absolution, yet, whenever the point is contested, the 
Church claims to have the power ; the evidence for this is very 
strong in the case of mortal sins in early times. The Church 
claimed the right to deal with these sins, which were the most 
conspicuous and difficult of all the sins which a man can commit. 
The designation of them was based on the decision of the Council 
of Jerusalem, which especially commanded abstention from 
blood, from fornication and from idolatry. We should be de- 
parting altogether from the history and the mind of the Church 
if we allowed approach to the Communion to be treated as at 
all a casual matter, or that the private conscience has in all cases 
the right to satisfy itself. Normally the sinner will endeavour 
to reconcile himself by means of the absolution in the Com- 
munion service, where the Church uses the power which it has 
always claimed. For exceptional cases, an exceptional method 
is provided. A man who claimed admission casually would be 
defying the law of the Church as completely as a man who 
refused to submit to its communion. 


Canon AITKEN wished to refer to Dr. Moberly’s observa- 
tions on what he had said in the morning. Dr. Moberly accepted 


1 Cf. Holl, Zuthustasmus und Bussgewalt, 
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the three views of the interpretation of the passage in St. John 
which he (Canon Aitken) had endeavoured to define in the 
morning sitting, and affirmed that they were not opposed to one 
another, but were parts of one great truth. Canon Aitken 
accepted this so far as two of those views were concerned. We 
have ample ground for believing that there is power of discipline 
in the Church in respect to sins against the Church as well 
as against God. Discipline is part and parcel of the Divine 
scheme ; and in giving to His disciples the right thus to remit 
and to retain sins, our Lord in no way withdraws the general 
declaration of the Gospel. But when we come to the third view 
of the case, we must ask, Does God save people in two ways? 
Grammar admits exceptions to its rules, because they are im- 
perfect ; but does God make exceptions? The two ideas are 
incompatible that God directly imparts forgiveness to men and 
that He imparts it through the medium of their fellow-men. 
Church discipline and the preaching of the Gospel are compatible, 
but they are not compatible with the idea of sacramental con- 
fession and absolution. 


The CHAIRMAN reminded Canon Aitken that the subject of 
discussion in the present Session was not the one which had 
been discussed in the morning. 


Canon AITKEN said he was approaching the present subject, 
and proceeded to remark that in the early practice of confession 
great offenders confessed to the congregation ; but it was subse- 
quently considered desirable that such open confession should 
be avoided, and that confession should be made to the priest; 
but always with the same view, of restoration to sacramental 
privileges. Then the priest begins to exercise a power which 
Christ never gave him; and this develops until the admission to 
such privileges becomes the prominent idea in reconciliation to 
God, and the true idea of reconciliation is lost sight of. The 
condition of reconciliation is not merely regret for our sins and 
repentance, but faith whereby we “behold the Lamb of God,” 
and trust in Him. But in these later forms of reconciliation by 
absolution there is no longer any specific reference to the 
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cross of Christ ; no burying of the old man in the grave of Jesus 
Christ and leaving him there, and so obtaining a new life. The 
forgiveness itself is represented as dependent no longer on faith 
in the work of Christ, but on the authoritative utterance of the 
priest ; and this authority either depends on the passage in 
John xx. or on nothing at all. The whole colossal and intricate 
system, which Canon Moberly had so well described, of medizval 
penance, with its refined distinctions between attrition and con- 
trition and so forth, which we probably must all of us regard 
with some aversion, is built up upon one interpretation of that 
passage. Cut that interpretation away, and what remains? 
Simply the straightforward dealing of the soul with God. 


Dr. GEE observed that on this question the medizval period 
is absolutely different from the primitive one. The sacrament 
of penance is the result of a long evolution. Do we appreciate 
as fully as we ought the importance of the argument from silence 
in the second century? If there ever was a case where you 
would expect some reference to confession and absolution, it 
would be in the Epistle of Clement, but there is not a word of 
it. Or, again, think of St. Ignatius writing to St. Polycarp ; if 
the practice had existed he would surely have directed the 
attention of the Church toit. So also of St. Polycarp’s direction 
to the Philippian presbyters. Irenzus, in the fifth book of his 
work against heresies, has a long section on remission of sins 
(v. 17, I, 2), but no word about absolution or confession ; the 
whole approach to God is clear and immediate. There is thus 
a complete silence on that which afterwards became prominent ; 
but a new era begins with the Alexandrian school. There you 
get the idea of ghostly counsel symbolized by Clement’s 
matsaywryés ; it is suggested that we need some one to help and 
guide us. Or think of his story of St. John and the young 
robber, pointing to the wisdom of men finding a friend who will 
be a guide and help to them ; but we find nothing of technical 
confession and absolution. Origen often brings forward the 
idea of ghostly advice. With the Alexandrian school we get 
the stepping stone to the later schisms and all they brought 
about. These schisms had the most enormous influence in 
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developing the whole idea. You get, first of all, the new 
influence of the penitential system. In Gregory Thauma- 
turgus we see how carefully this discipline was being framed. 
While this was going on, the old idea of ghostly counsel existed 
side by side with it. Then the two are found fusing, and 
Jerome protests, as do Augustine and Chrysostom. Leo the 
Great, in his letter to the Campanian Bishops, indicates the 
transition to secret confession. Looking hastily over the 
centuries that followed, we notice in later days two influences. 
In the first place, the barbarian invasions are the key to the 
whole of medizval Church history. They let down the standard 
of life and practice. Then, after the invasion, we find those 
horrible penitentials making their way, as in Ireland and Eng- 
land, and they had an immense influence on Western Europe. 
Presbyters became more and more the keepers of men’s 
consciences. Still we find ambiguities of practice. Dr. Lea has 
shown how in the ninth century the Council of Pavia allowed 
presbyters to have the power of reconciliation, Dr. Lea says 
the whole formation of the doctrine of penance is due to the 
University of Paris. Gratian represents it as still inchoate in 
the twelfth century, and then Peter Lombard brings the whole 
system into a method. In this way, and along these lines, the 
whole doctrine and practice was formed. It was the result of an 
elaborate evolution and development. 


Dr. SWETE said that in the time of Origen, towards the 
middle of the third century, the power of the bishops to bind 
and loose was becoming formally recognised in the East. But 
there is no trace whatever of any apostolic tradition on the 
subject. The Apostles might in certain cases have used a 
form of absolution ; but if so we should have expected some 
apostolic tradition on the subject. The Practice of absolution 
being given by bishops seems to have begun with the third 
century, and the first case on record is that of Callistus, who 
declared himself ready to forgive all sins. 


Dr. CHILDE urged that the intention of our reformers was 
to go back to the times before the Lateran Council. Confession 


’ Cf. Origen, Comm. in Matt. xii. 14; Firmilian, Cypr. ef. Ixxv. 16, 
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in those times, whether public or private, was not regarded as 
compulsory, nor was it habitual, but only on special occasions. 
The further we go back, the more clearly do the patristic allusions 
to confession show that the only penitential system known to 
the Church was public, and private confession was simply in 
connection with public discipline. Sins were regarded in their 
Godward aspect and in their aspect in relation to the Church ; 
they were dealt with more in reference to the body of the Church, 
and absolution was always, theoretically, readmission to Holy 
Communion. Absolution was thus different from forgiveness. 
Absolution was reconciliation to the peace of the Church. The 
priest was the organ of the congregation, and so far as the 
Churchward aspect of sin was concerned it was his function to 
restore the offender to the peace of the Church. So far as the 
Godward aspect of the sin was regarded, the absolution of the 
priest was always precatory. Satisfaction also was of a different 
character before the Lateran Council and afterwards. Formerly 
its purpose was the “ drawing of God’s pity down towards the 
penitent,” as Tertullian says, and it was not penal. Is not the 
Conference agreed, on the whole, that in primitive times con- 
fession was not compulsory nor habitual, and that its object was 
to receive, not private absolution, but direction ? 


Lord HALIFAX said that the Church is the Body of Christ ; 
and what to the members of the Body of Christ the priests 
of the Church forgive, Christ forgives. In admitting men to 
communion, how was it to be known whether a person was fit 
unless enquiry was made; and what is the difference between 
accepted fitness for communion and forgiveness? In other 
words, does not acknowledged fitness for communion imply for- 
giveness? How can there be a distinction between sin against 
the Church and against God, since any sin must mar the 
perfection of the Body of Christ ? 


Dr. MOBERLY observed that, though there is a difference 
upon which it is possible to insist, yet we are really following 
deeper lines of truth when we are engaged in showing how such 
sins are not different than when trying to show how they are. 
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Dr. MASON said that every one this morning had agreed 
that St. John’s words were not specifically directed to confession 
and absolution, but did not agree that they did not include it. 


Mr. DRURY insisted on the distinction between immediate 
confession to God and its mediate or sacerdotal use. 


Lord HALIFAX said that it is impossible to draw any 
doctrinal distinction between private and public confession. 
Why object to private confession because you cannot have 
public? The Church has a perfect right to substitute private 
confession for public if she thinks it desirable. 


Dr. CHILDE: There would be at least an agreement as to 
the non-compulsory character of confession. 


Chancellor SMITH said that no early authority could be 
adduced in support of the proposition that a man who had 
secretly committed mortal sin, and had repented of it, and was 
satisfied in his conscience that God had forgiven it, ought yet to 
come to confession. 


Canon Bopy asked whether it was not too much to say that 
in the early Church there is Practically no evidence of private 
confession. Was there not use of private confession with the 
purpose of consulting whether a sinner should not put himself 
under the public discipline of the Church. There was always 
the liberty of a Christian to open up his soul. If things had 
gone on ideally, he would conceive that the absolution of the 
individual would be a congregational act. God has given 
power to His Church to absolve, as in admitting to baptism. 
Public absolution was the older Way. 


Dr. MOBERLY pointed out that, if we admit the existence of 
private confession with a view to determining whether public 
discipline was needful, we must admit also that such a deter- 
mination on the part of the priest (acting, of course, in the 
name of the community) was essentially an act of judgment. It 
was as clearly an act of judgment if it decided that the penitent 
was admissible to communion, as if it enjoined public penance. 
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Mr. BENSON said that people often did not know what the 
offence was for which these penances were endured. 


The CHAIRMAN thought it might be of interest to point out 
that the valuable article on Exomologests, in Archdeacon 
Cheetham’s “Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,” supported 
and extended the statements of Dr. Mason. It is said in that 
article (p. 645) that “the early Fathers, Irenzus, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, hardly allude to private confession at all, and among 
the writers generally of the first 500 years those who mention 
it do so with some reference more or less direct to public 
discipline. But it is certain that public penitence was not 
assigned to all sins which were secretly confessed, but only to 
such as in the discretion of the priest required it... . It is 
equally clear that no absolution was given after direction of this 
sort, or until penitence had been performed. Such at least for 
many centuries was the practice in the Latin Church. . . In the 
Eastern Church a practice arose of pronouncing some pre- 
liminary absolution immediately after the utterance of the 
confession, and a second absolution when the penance had been 
performed. .. . To resort toa spiritual guide for comfort and 
counsel was one thing; to obtain through his ministry by con- 
fession penance and absolution, reconciliation with God and 
communion with the faithful was another, and there is no proof 
that the two were combined, and that private sacramental 
confession had any existence in the first 500 years of the 
Christian Church. The term itself is not found in any of the 
documents. of the first eight centuries, and if the definition of 
Thomas Aquinas (Summa, pt. iii. qu. 84-90) is to be accepted 
as a theological definition of the term, its growth must be 
assigned to a much later period. There existed undoubtedly 
from a very early period private confession followed by no peni- 
tence, but also by no absolution; there was also private 
confession followed by public penitence, and generally by 
subsequent public confession, to which the private was a pre- 
liminary ; and there was after the beginning of the sixth century 
private confession followed by private penitence, but the 
penance was always exacted, and differed only from public 
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penance in solemnity. . . . Moreover, sins for which penance 
was to be performed were described by canons and in canonical 
epistles, and sins which did not fall within these canons were 
neither confessed nor made subject to penance. Sins of frailty in- 
cidental to mankind were healed by daily prayer and confession 
to God only. . . . The Greek Penitentials at the end of the sixth 
century, and the Latin ones of a century later, give no hint of 
habitual confession of common infirmities, or of private con- 
fession being a matter of indispensable obligation ; still less of 
the doctrine that one may daily confess, and be daily and plen- 
arily absolved.” Once more, in reference to the letter, already 
referred to by Dr. Mason, of Leo the Great (A.D. 440-461) 
to the bishops of Campania, the article states (647): “In 
the early ages public confession was only remitted in case of 
danger to the individual or scandal to the Church: by this 
constitution of Leo secret confession to the priest was to take the 
place of open confession, and the priest’s intercession of the 
intercession of the Church. The door thus opened for escaping 
from the shame of public confession was never afterwards 
closed, and secret confession gradually became the rule of the 
Church.” It seemed to the Chairman that these statements 
summed up judicially the main facts of the case, and were not 
in substance disputed by any one present. 


Mr. COLES said it appeared men were bound to confess to 
the priest if they had any doubt what their duty was in respect 
to public confession. 


Dr. MOBERLY said that the point in question was how far 
it was conceived that they were bound to do this. No doubt, 
when people were burdened in conscience, it would be natural 
to urge them to such private confession and enquiry ; but could 
it be said that a man was bound to resort to it ? 


Mr. COLES agreed that there was no compulsion to make 
private confession for every grave sin. The most striking proof 
that absolution was not required for all mortal sin was that 
recourse to the public discipline, in which alone absolution was 
given, was not permitted to the clergy. 
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Dr. CHILDE said the practical question related to habitual 
confession ; and in the primitive Church penance or satisfaction 
was not regarded as a satisfaction to God, but as a proof of 
repentance. 


Dr. MOBERLY said that the “satisfaction” primarily repre- 
sented that effort “to be good” which is an essential element in 
loving, that is in true, penitence. But the inward feeling must 
be expressed in outward acts, and the outward acts were the 
natural evidence of the inward feeling. 


Canon AITKEN asked whether we were agreed that until five 
hundred years after Christ confession and absolution were not 
required except in case of distinctly mortal sin, and the sins 
then confessed were notorious and open sins. 


The DEAN of CHRIST CHURCH observed that there was a 
considerable development in the severity of the conception of 
sin, and such sins as anger would come to be included in the 
class of graver sins. A little later would be the doctrine of the 
seven deadly sins, which was probably derived from Egypt. 
But only the most notorious sins were originally held to be of 
the gravest sort, such as homicidium, adulterium, idololatria. 


The CHAIRMAN said that, as the result of the discussion, there 
seemed to be the broadest distinction between the habitual 
practice of private confession and absolution and the primitive 
practices of which the Church of England had expressed her 
approval. In the Commination Service the desire was formally 
expressed that the discipline of public penance for notorious 
sin might be restored, and in other parts of the Prayer-book 
the opening of a man’s “ grief” to the minister, in case he could 
not quiet his conscience otherwise, was recommended. But such 
public discipline, and such private confession and consultation in 
special cases, is absolutely different from a system in which a 
man places himself and his conscience under the direction of a 
single priest. 


Mr. CoLEs: Not necessarily of only one priest: he may 


change his confessor. 
E 
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The CHAIRMAN: But practically the man is, at least for 
the time being, under the sole direction of one priest: he 
depends upon him for his absolution ; he is morally bound to 
obey him. This is a system of which there appears, from the 
evidence brought forward to-day, no trace in primitive ages, and 
this is the system of which the legitimacy and the propriety is 
now in question. 


The discussion on the second subject proposed to the Con- 
ference was then closed. 
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WEDNESDAY, January 1, 1902, 10.30 A.M.—I.I5 P.M. 


THE subject for discussion at this Session was The 
meaning of the Anglican Formularies which relate to 
Confession and Absolution, and the limits of doctrine and 
practice which they allow. 


Mr. Drury had undertaken to open the subject, and 
he read the following Paper :— 


I will preface what I have to say with the following words 
of the Bishop of Winchester :— 


“At the very root of the Reformation changes lay the 
principle of the direct access of the individual soul to God 
without human intervention of any kind.” 


I believe that this principle pervades all our services, and 
is not least evident in those parts which deal with Confession 
and Absolution. 

At the beginning of Henry VIIIL’s reign, “auricular and 
secret confession,” with absolution following, was the recognised 
means of retaining communion in the Church. In other words, 
private confession to a priest was practically compulsory for all. 
It is sometimes stated that the change made at the Reforma- 
tion was to abolish compulsory confession. While we shall 
probably be agreed that this, at least, was done, we must not 
assume that it covered all the changes then made. 

The following facts are, I believe, the main ones on which 
our discussion must rest. It will, probably, be most convenient 
to deal with the services of our Prayer-book separately ; and 
I shall try to gather the general teaching of our formularies 
before we come to the special parts over which discussion will 

E2 
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arise. We must judge of the part by the whole, not of the 
whole by the part. 

(1) The Commination Service. The sacrament of penance 
was closely connected with Lent and the coming Easter 
festival. We therefore expect to find here some indications of 
the course adopted. And so we do. A touching regret is 
expressed for the “godly discipline” of the “Primitive Church,” 
and for the “open penance” then required of notorious 
otfenders. “Instead whereof” (observe the phrase), there is 
provided for post-baptismal sins of all kinds what amounts to 
a means of self-examination by the law of God, leading up to 
a service of confession, absolution (in one of the oldest forms 
from the Sacramentary of Gelasius) and prayer. The fact seems 
undeniable that the Church thus dealt at Lent with sins 
some of which, at least, would formerly have been confessed and 
absolved in private. The right and the sufficiency of direct 
access to God are here affirmed. 

(2) Morning and Evening Prayer. In 1549, these services 
of praise, prayer, and hearing God’s Word commenced with the 
Lord’s Prayer. There was no public confession and absolution, 
but in the Communion service mention was made of secret 
confession, the terms of which will be considered shortly. Then 
in 1552, when that mention was withdrawn, the Reformers in 
two distinct places added a public form of penitential approach 
to God. I refer to the sentences with public confession and 
absolution at Morning and Evening Prayer, and to the Decalogue 
and Kyries in Holy Communion. They also added that ex- 
hortation which sets forth in the plainest words their main 
teaching on confession. Scripture moveth us to “acknowledge 
and confess our manifold sins and wickedness,” and not “to 
dissemble and cloke them before the face of Almighty God.” 

The form of absolution (“or remission of sins,” as it was 
explained in 1604) refers to the ministerial authority of absolu- 
tion ; it also gives one of the three forms in which it is exercised, 
namely, in the declaration of God’s pardon and absolution to 
penitent and believing souls. It conveys the strongest minis- 
terial’ assurance that, wherever there is penitence and faith, 
there,is also the present possession of pardon and absolution. 
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Observe the exact correspondence of this form with the 
words of Exhortation J. in the Communion Office. There the 
“benefit of absolution” is received by the “ministry of God’s 
Word.” Here the absolution is based on and gets its validity from 
the promises of Scripture, some of which have been just pro- 
claimed, and it is accompanied by the prayers of the Church. 
Once more the most direct access to God through Jesus Christ 
is here invited as the true means of preparation for divine 
worship. 

(3) Communion Office. Three points arrest attention in 
this service. 

(a) The opening rubrics which deal with Church discipline, or 
what contemporary writers largely referred to when they spoke 
of “the power of the keys.” We are all agreed as to the 
Church’s authority to exercise this “discipline of Christ,” “where 
it may be had,” and I need not dwell further upon it. It is one 
of the several applications of St. John xx. It is referred to 
again and again by writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It is spoken of as one of the notes of the Church in 
the homily for Whit Sunday,’ and is involved in the “ recte 
administrantur” of Article XIX. Archbishop Parker speaks 
strongly on the necessity for this. 

(6) The service of “immediate preparation,” first drawn up 
in 1548 as an addition to the old Latin Mass, and incorporated 
in 1549 into the new service, contains the second confession 
and absolution of our services. The confession is_ still 
general, and the absolution is in the intercessory form, of 
which so many have come down to us from early ages, and 
which was the first “form” of absolution that’ the Church 
ever knew. The priest here exercises the absolving power of 
the Church by drawing forth those general intercessions to 
gain which was the primary object of confession for the first 
twelve centuries. A similar form of intercessory absolution 
immediately follows the indicative form in the Visitation 
Service. 

Once again, the“ benefit of absolution” is received by the 
“ ministry of God’s Holy Word” and prayer. In Hermann’s 


1 «<< The right use of ecclesiastical discipline.” 
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Consultation (from which this service freely borrowed), the 
words of Scripture came between the confession and the abso- 
lution, a more significant position than that of the “comfort- 
able words” in our own office. This part of the service of 
1548 is, when thus regarded, a suggestive comment on the close 
of Exhortation I.; and it asserts once more that inalienable 
right of direct access to God which the Epistle to the Hebrews 
proclaims, 

(c) Exhortation I. The history of the closing clause is of 
the utmost importance. In 1549 it read as follows :-— 


“And if there be any of you, whose conscience is troubled and 
grieved in anything, lacking comfort or counsel, let him come to me, 
or to some other discreet and learned priest, taught in the law of God, 
and confess and open his sin and grief: secretly, that he may receive 
such ghostly counsel, advice, and comfort, that his conscience may be 
relieved, and that of us (as of the ministers of God and of the Church) 
he may receive comfort and absolution, to the satisfaction of his mind, 
and avoiding of all scruple and doubtfulness : requiring such as be 
satisfied with a general confession not to be offended with them that 
do use, to their further satisfying, the auricular and secret confession to 
the priest: nor those also which think needful or convenient, for the 
quietness of their own consciences, particularly to open their sins to the 
priest, to be offended with them that are satisfied with their humble 
confession to God, and the general confession to the Church. But in 
all things to follow and keep the rule of charity, and every man to be 
satisfied with his own conscience, not judging other men’s minds or 
consciences: whereas he hath no warrant of God’s Word to the 
same.” 


Thus in 1549 the practice of “auricular and secret con- 
fession ” was still expressly authorised, while general confession 
to God and to the Church was recognized as sufficient. 

The mention at this date of confession to God and to the 
Church finds a parallel in the closing words of the Invitation, 
“and make your humble confession to Almighty God, and 
to His Holy Church here gathered together in His name.” 
The latter clause was changed in 1552 into “before this 


congregation” &c., the confession being thus directed to God 
alone. 
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Important changes were made in 1552, which were mainly as 
follows :— 


1549 1552 
“ A learned gries¢, taught in the “A learned minister of God’s 
law of God.” word.” 
“Let him confess and open his “‘Let him open his grief.” 


sin and grief secretly.” “ Particu- 
Zarly to open their sins.” 

“That of us, as of the ministers “That by the ministry of God’s 
of God and of the Church, he may Word he may receive comfort and 
receive comfort and absolution.” the benefit of absolution.” ! 


Besides these, the charitable caution against offence with 
regard to those who still used “auricular and secret con- 
fession,” and those who were content with a general confession 
to God and the Church, was wholly left out. 

The changes are the more remarkable when we further note 
that in the Visitation Office a special form of absolution was 
provided and enjoined in 1549 (“ and the same form of absolution 
shall be used in all private confessions,”) while in 1552 this 
order disappears. 

I desire to state the matter exactly, and trust that I do so 
when I say that in 1549 “auricular and secret confession” was 
expressly sanctioned, and a special form of absolution enjoined, 
while in 1552 the mention of such confession is withdrawn, and 
the Church ceased to enjoin any form. “The way and means” 
which the Church advises all her children to use is self-exami- 
nation by the rule of God’s commandments.? The counsel to 
seek special advice and comfort is exceptional. 


1 Note by Mr. Drury.—My attention has been drawn by a member of the 
Conference to the fact that I did not allude to the change made in the last clause in 
1662. Iam glad to be able to supply the omission, though the change does not 
seem materially to affect the argument. 

1552 1662 

‘¢ That he may receive such ghostly ‘¢ That by the ministry of God’s Holy 
counsel, advice, and comfort, as his Word he may receive the benefit of 
conscience may be relieved; and that by absolution, together with ghostly counsel 
the ministry of God’s Word he may and advice.” 
receive comfort and the benefit of abso- 


lution. 
2 See Exhortation I. 
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Accordingly the result of the Reformation was not only that 
penance ceased to be counted a sacrament of the Gospel (Article 
XXV.), not only that compulsory confession was abolished, 
but that the public forms of confession and absolution were to be 
henceforth regarded as the chief and normal way by which to 
find comfort and peace. In other words, this kind of con- 
fession ceased to be habitual as well as compulsory. The 
provision is for exceptional cases, and the “ opening of grief” is 
to be perfectly voluntary. 

; The sfecéal character of the cases contemplated seems to be 

emphasized by a further change made in 1662, when the passage 
referring to blasphemers, slanderers, adulterers, was inserted 
immediately before the final paragraph, and the word “herein ” 
added after “ conscience.” 

Let us clearly face this point. If the “ present distress ” 
necessitates the serious change of exception into rule, we must 
plainly say so. But I do not think that Hooker speaks too 
strongly on our present position when he says, comparing the 
Anglican and Roman ideals, “We labour to instruct men in 
such sort, that every soul which is wounded with sin may learn 
the way how to cure itself: they, clean contrary, would make all 
sores seem incurable unless the priest have a hand in them,” } 

Once again we have in this exhortation the deliberate 
recurring purpose to teach men to deal for themselves directly 
with God, to trust His promises in Jesus Christ, and to trust 
their own consciencés as the true directors of their actions, 

We turn to the Homilies. In the Homily “Of Common 
Prayer and Sacraments,” the number of sacraments is discussed. 
“According to the exact signification of a sacrament,” says 
_ the Homily, “there be but two. ... For although absolution 
hath the promise of forgiveness of sin, yet by the express 
word of the New Testament it hath not this promise annexed 
and tied to the visible sign, which is imposition of hands . . . 
and therefore absolution is no such sacrament as baptism and 
the communion are.” Parallel to this we find in the homily for 
Whitsunday, “Christ ordained the authority of the keys to 
excommunicate notorious sinners, and to absolve them which are 

* Eccles. Pol. vi. c. 6. 
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truly penitent.” That side of absolution which touches on the 
“discipline of Christ,” as our Ordinal calls it, is therefore fully 
recognised in our Homilies. 

The matter is dealt with at great length in the Homily “ Of 
Repentance,” but the passage is too long for quotation. It 
condemns any attempt to rest auricular confession on James v., 
as “ Johannes Scotus, otherwise called Duns, well perceived,” and 
also on St. Matthew viii, where the leper is to go and show 
himself to the priest. Then follow a few lines which are so 
pertinent to the present discussion that I will quote them: 
“Let us with fear and trembling, and with a true contrite heart, 
use that kind of confession that God doth command in His 
word ; and then doubtless, as He is faithful and righteous, He 
will forgive us our sins, and make us clean from all wickedness. 
I do not say, but that, if any do find themselves troubled in 
conscience, they may repair to their learned curate and pastor, 
or to some other godly learned man, and show the trouble and 
doubt of their conscience to them, that they may receive at 
their hand the comfortable salve of God’s word: but it is against 
the true Christian liberty that any man should be bound to the 
numbering of his sins, as it has been heretofore in the time of 
blindness and ignorance.” 

Three points are noticeable: (1) The exceptional character of 
the remedy—it is best for people to “use that kind of confes- 
sion that God doth command in His Word” ; (2) The fact that 
there is no mention of a priest ; (3) That the “benefit of absolu- 
tion” is described as “the comfortable salve of God’s word.” 
Instances of the connexion between absolution and God’s Word 
are frequent in this century. 

In Canon 113 of 1603 ministers are cautioned against reveal- 
ing “ secret and hidden sins” which have been confessed to them 
“for the unburdening of his conscience and to receive spiritual 
consolation and ease of mind.” The cases contemplated seem 
to be where the churchwardens and sidesmen fail in their duty. 
But it is clear that one form which the “opening of grief” may 
take is the “confession of secret and hidden sin.” 

Before leaving the subject of Exhortation I., I ought to add 
that in Parker’s Hist. Rev. of Pr. Bk. p. 206, it is shown that 
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in 1662 the changes proposed by some Divines had the word 
“priest” restored for “minister,” as in 1549—“some other 
discreet and learned priest.” But Convocation refused to restore 
the word “ priest,” so that “ minister ” remains. 

This is specially interesting in view of the remarkable 
tendency in our discussions to regard this commission as not of 
necessity limited to presbyters. The history just traced tends 
in the same direction. 


The Visitation of the Sick.—We have here a second excep- 
tion, and a definite form with certain limitations is prescribed. 
The history of this form of absolution is important. 

The direct formula “We absolve thee” is first found in 
Egbert’s Pontifical, AD. c.767. It is there to be used by the 
bishop only in a service of re-admission of penitents, and refers 
to “ binding and loosing,” ze. as then understood, to Church cen- 
sure. The words are most guarded, and when remission of sins 
is named it is in the form of aprayer. Even as late as c. 1248 
William of Paris forbids confessors to use the form “We ab- 
solve thee,” and bids them rather pray over the penitent! It 
was at first a form for bishops only. 

The next step is taken at the Council of London, A.D. 1268, 
when this form is directed for the use of priests, and has reference 
not to remission of Church censures, but to remission of sins— 
“T absolve thee from thy sins.” 

And here I must ask you to note a significant difference 
between the form of absolution in the Sarum Manual and that 
in our own Prayer-book. In the Sarum form the same word 
“absolvo” is used both of God and of the minister. (Deusee 
absolvat—ego te absolvo.) In our English form a careful 
distinction is made—We pray for God's JSorgiveness. We use 
the authority left to the Church, but committed to us her 
ministers, by a different word. “ Almighty God . . . forgive 
thee. . . . I absolve thee.” I cannot do more at present than 
indicate this deliberately worded distinction. 

We come to the use of this late and very exceptional form. 
The rubric in 1549 clearly directed this specific form—* after 


} Martene, De Ant. Eccl. Rit. I. c. vi. 5. 
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this form.” But in 1552 a new phrase was substituted—* after 
this sor¢”—a change which Mr. Scudamore regards as giving 
greater liberty to the priest as to the mode of dealing with the 
sick man.' It is interesting in this connection to read that 
Bishop Bull in his last illness would sometimes desire to receive 
absolution in the form from our Communion Service rather than 
that in the Visitation Office. He regarded it as nearer to the 
form mentioned in the Fathers.’ 

It is further to be noted that the whole service is an 
optional one, save to a minister who is “no preacher.” We are 
all “preachers” nowadays. (See Canon 67.) 

At the last revision (1662) was also added the direction that 
the minister, after examination, is to “zzove” the sick man to 
a “special confession of his sins, if he feel his conscience 
troubled with any weighty matter,” but it limits the absolution 
in these words, “zf he humbly and heartily desire tt.” 

The question may well be asked, Why did our Reformers 
retain a form so late, and so wrapped up with medizval ideas 
of the sacrament of penance? I believe the answer to be that 
they were probably not aware of the lateness of the form. Let 
us remember that Bishop Andrewes lays the utmost stress on 
the force of the words, “ Whose sins ye forgive,” &c., as essential 
to a valid ordination.2 He knew nothing of their late addition. 
And it is improbable that the liturgical knowledge of the 
previous century was any greater than that of Andrewes or 
Cosin. In the sixteenth century Morinus investigated both 
the history of Penance, and the history of Orders, and brought 
to light the late insertion of what had been deemed essential 
formulz. It may well be surmised that Cranmer and his helpers 
were of opinion that this form of absolution was a venerable old 
form, and that this accounts for its being preserved. 


1 Scudamore, Wot. Euchar. p. 468. 2 Nelson’s Life of Bishop Bull, p. 393. 

8 <¢ For by these words are they [Holy Orders] given, ‘ Receive ye, &c.’ Were to 
them, and are to us, even to this day, by these and by no other words : which words 
had not the Church of Rome retained in their ordinations, it might well have been 
doubted, for all their Accige potestatem sacrificandi &c., whether they had any priests 
or no. But as God would, they retained them, and so saved themselves. For these 
are the very operative words for the conferring this power, for performing this act.”— 
Andrewes, Sermon on Whitsunday, 1616. A.C. Lib. vol. iii. p. 263. See Parker, 
op. ctt., p. 287. 
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One matter demands our notice in connection with the 
present practice of confession. Whatever sanction the Prayer- 
book gives, it cannot cover the case of children who have not 
been confirmed. I hope that this part of the subject may not 
be forgotten in our discussion. 

The Church of England, in her modification of this depart- 
ment of Church order, seems to have provided for two kinds of 
confession, namely, “general” and “special,” rather than 
“public” and “ private.” Special confession will probably as a 
rule be made in private, but it may be made with friends 
present, just as general confession may be made in private. 
Thus the essential difference between the two kinds of confession 
contemplated is that the one is of sins in general, the other of 
special sins or grief. 

For instance, the “special confession of sins” by the sick 
man need not be made to a priest at all, but directly and solely 
to God. Bishop Cosin, in one of his comments on the Visita- 
tion Service, directs this special confession to be made to God. 
His words are as follows : “ Quod, si conscientiam in re qualibet 
gravatam sentiat, monetur, ut de illa privatam et specialem 
confessionem Deo faciat. Finita vero Confessione, Presbyter 
eum consolatur, et ab omnibus peccatis suis illum (vere poeni- 
tentem) solenni verborum forma absolvit.” Wekett’s later 
edition of 1729 substitutes “sacerdoti” for “Deo” and 
“sacerdos ” for “ presbyter.” 


Mr. DRURY added that he had not treated the question of 
the meaning of the formula quoted from St. John xx. in the 
English Ordinal, as he assumed that this question was settled 
by the discussion in the first Session on the meaning of the 
words as they stand in St. John’s Gospel. 


Lord HALIFAX said he did not see the occasion for laying 
such stress on confession to God. All confession is made to 
God, but to God in the person of His priest. 


Mr. DRuRY thought there was a clear distinction between 
confession to God in the person of the priest and confession to 
God direct. 


» A.C. Lib., Cosin’s Works, vol. iv, p. 362. 
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Lord HALIFAX thought also it was an error to emphasize in 
this connexion the word “examine.” Of course, examination 
is the preliminary step to confession. 


Mr. COLES said in reference to the direction in the rubric 
that the priest is to give absolution if the penitent “humbly and 
heartily desire it,’ that this desire arises out of the character 
of the confession which has been heard. The question whether 
the condition of “humble and hearty desire” exists must be 
committed to the priest. 


Mr. DRURY said it would not be inconsistent with the spirit of 
the rubric if the priest were to tell the sick man that he might 
make his confession to God aloneif he chose. That would be as 
much in harmony with the rubric as to make confession to the 
priest. His point was that it is not essential that the confession 
should be in the presence of the priest. 


Dr. MOBERLY agreed that the whole preparation of a sick 
man for death, and therefore his confession of sins, might be 
altogether private, and unheard by any minister. But this 
would hardly be compatible with the use of the Visitation Ser- 
vice, or the existence of such conditions as that service assumes. 
Such confession as is then and there urged would be necessarily 
auricular. 


Mr. COLES said that what seems contemplated is that the 
special confession should lead to action on the part of the priest. 
It is prescribed at an earlier point that the minister should 
exhort the sick man to repentance and confession. 


Chancellor SMITH asked whether it was suggested that the 
priest should always pronounce absolution after a sick man has 
made a complete confession, even if the man does not desire it ? 


Dr. CHILDE said it seemed clear that three preliminary con- ~ 
ditions were requisite before the absolution in this service was 
offered ; (1) The man must be so sick that it is desirable for 
him to make disposition of his goods ; (2) He must be troubled 
with some special and weighty matter; (3) He must himself 
desire to receive absolution from the priest. 
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Mr. COLES called attention to an alteration which was intro- 
duced into the rubric in 1662. At the close, instead of “ Here 
shall the sick person make a special confession if he feel his 
conscience troubled with any weighty matter,” it became in 
1662 “ Here shall the sick person de moved to make a special 
confession of his sins if he feel,” &c. 


The CHAIRMAN submitted that not much stress could be 
laid upon these expressions in the rubric, or upon the form of 
absolution, if it be borne in mind that similar exhortations are 
found, and similar forms of absolution are prescribed, in the 
Lutheran Church, where they cannot be supposed to be connected 
with ideas either of the moral obligation of confession or of 
sacerdota] absolution. Thus in the General Prayer-book put 
forth in 1883 by the General Lutheran Conference, we find the 
following observations in the instruction respecting confession 
(p. 484, 5th ed., 1887):—“It is easy to recognise that the 
Roman method of auricular confession cannot but become an 
insupportable oppression and a torture of consciences, while the 
Lutheran method of private confession contains an inexpressible 
comfort and blessing. For in the latter method, the important 
point is not that the confessor should hear each particular sin, ° 
but that a heart and conscience distressed and burdened by sin 
should be comforted and brought to peace by assurance of 
Divine forgiveness, For the cardinal point in confession is not 
our own work, namely our confessing, but the work of God, 
which is the forgiveness of sins.” The object of private con- 
fession and absolution is to bring home to the individual his 
personal claim, upon repentance and faith, to the Saviour’s 
promise of forgiveness of sins. The consequence is that the 
minister is directed to declare absolution in the most unquali- 
fied terms. The repentance and faith of the applicant are 
trusted, as a rule, to his own conscience, and the minister’s 
main office is to bring home the word of absolution to his soul. 
The following is the method laid down in Luther’s Shorter 
Catechism, which long preceded our Prayer-book, and which is 
reproduced in the modern Lutheran Prayer-book just referred 
to: “Confession consists of two parts: first to confess our sins, 
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and secondly to receive the absolution or forgiveness bestowed 
by the confessor, as from God himself, and not to doubt thereof, 
but firmly to believe that our sins are thereby forgiven in the 
sight of God in heaven. What sins should we confess? To 
God we are to confess all sins, even those that we do not 
recognise, as we do in the Lord’s Prayer; but to the confessor 
we are only to confess such sins as we know and feel guilty of 
in our hearts. . . . Thereupon the confessor shall say: God be 
merciful to thee and strengthen thy faith. Further: Dost thou 
believe that my forgiveness ts God's forgiveness? Answer: Y% ea, 
reverend sity. Then let him say: As thou believest, so be tt unto 
thee ; and by command of our Lord Jesus Christ, I Sorgive thee 
thy sins, tn the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. Go in peace. But if any are sorely afflicted in their 
conscience, or sorely grieved and tempted, the confessor will 
know how to comfort them with various words of scripture, and 
how to lead them to faith.” Again, the form for absolution 
given in the modern Prayer-book is as follows : “The Almighty 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ willeth to be gracious 
and merciful to thee, and to forgive thee all thy sins, for the 
reason that His dear Son, Jesus Christ, has suffered and died 
therefor ; and in the name of the same our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by His command, and in the power of His word, where He says: 
‘Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted to them,’ &c., I 
absolve thee from all thy sins, so that they are once for all 
forgiven thee, as richly and fully as Jesus Christ has. merited it 
by His suffering and death, and commanded it to be preached 
by the Gospel in all the world. And this comfortable assur- 
ance which I now give thee in the name of the Lord Jesus 
mayest thou accept to thy comfort, and make thy conscience at 
peace thereupon, and firmly believe that thy sins are assuredly 
forgiven thee, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Goin peace. Amen.” It is evident from these 
examples that an absolute and indicative form of absolution 
does not necessarily involve, especially at the age of the 
Reformation, any idea of what is usually understood by sacer- 
dotal authority. It may rest, as it rests in the Lutheran 
formularies, upon the broad principle of justification by faith, 
\ 
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It seems not necessary, therefore, nor natural, to resort to Mr. 
Drury’s explanation of the indicative and positive form in our 
Visitation Service. That form is compatible with the freest 
and most evangelical proclamation of forgiveness of sins, and, 
in fact, rests upon that proclamation. A similar consideration 
applies to the application of the passage from St. John in the 
Ordination of Priests. 


Dr. MOBERLY said that to a great extent he accepted what 
Mr. Drury had stated. But, without criticising in detail, he could 
not help thinking that the whole thing should be put in a slightly 
different setting ; and that it would then work out to somewhat 
different conclusions. It was to be recognised that the Reform- 
ation, as a whole, made a great alteration in this matter. The 
Reformers found an immense complication of intricate growth 
which they wished to do away with. The alterations were 
meant to represent a great reaction. Where you have a great 
reaction of this kind deliberately set on foot, you find it almost 
necessarily goes to an exaggeration—to the extreme point of 
protest against that which you wish to protest against. We 
must look at the alterations in the Prayer-book in that light. 
There were things which the Reformers meant to protest against ; 
these things were in possession, and the protest had to be strong 
and emphatic. The most obvious thing they had to deal with 
was the conception of auricular confession as compulsory. Mr. 
Drury had spoken of this as only one of several alterations. 
For his own part, he was inclined rather to say that this was the 
one central principle within which all the other alterations were 
contained. The matter may be put in another form. Mr. 
Drury spoke of the alteration of an ideal. The Reformers 
wished deliberately to substitute one ideal for another. Auricu- 
lar confession had been a part of the normal ideal of a pious 
Christian life. That was what they wished to alter, The 
Prayer-book ideal of a devout Christian life was different from 
that. It appears from the Commination Service, and from the 
Absolution in Matins and Evensong, that its compilers wished 
to substitute as the ideal a normal condition, instead of a special 
machinery, of self-humiliation. They wished to protest not 
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only against compulsion, but against confession as normal. But 
there are a great many sides to human life. It is full of things 
which do not correspond to the normal experience. What of 
them? In regard to the normal ideal, they are exceptional. . 
How are they to be dealt with? The Reformers desired to 
relegate auricular confession to the class of what was abnormal, 
rather a matter of medicine than of regular Christian life. But 
when you have said this, you have said something which, though 
important in principle, is not so practically illuminating as it 
seemed at first sight. Granted that auricular confession is ex- 
ceptional, abnormal, medicinal. But does that mean that it is 
to be very rare? Is the disease very rare? The disease is not 
rare, though it may be abnormal. What Mr. Drury has said 
may be accepted, but it does not settle the question of how to 
deal with consciences which ave specially troubled. Take all 
these things into account, and you will have altered the profor- 
tions of Mr. Drury’s argument a good deal. In spite of the 
strong reaction in the sixteenth century, the familiar view of 
particular confession and absolution is not abolished. You have 
first the references in the Communion Service. Mr. Drury 
pointed to various alterations which had been made in the 
phrases used. They are not to be disputed. They were made 
deliberately in order that in what was said the Reformers might 
not be deemed to be dealing exclusively with auricular confes- 
sion and absolution. They meant to include also a reference to 
more general advice. They did not want to exclude that ; far 
from it. But neither did they want to exclude the particular 
confession before a priest. Hooker’s words have justly been 
referred to, but Hooker’s own practice must be remembered ; 
and it becomes clear that he could not have intended to exclude 
the special experience of his own confession. So, again, when 
the word minister was deliberately substituted for priest, the 
object was to make the reference include more general and 
more informal consultation. But when we come to the rubric 
in the service for the Visitation of the Sick, nothing can exceed 
the importance and significance of it. It was suggested that 
two or three conditions must concur before the directions in the 
service become applicable. But he demurred to the idea that 
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one of those conditions must be that a man is likely to die. 
The ideal put forward in the service is indicated in the words, 
“Here shall the sick man de moved.’ What, after all, is the 
difference in this respect between a man who is sick unto death 
and a man in full health? Shortly speaking, there is none. A 
man sick unto death has to do briefly what has to be done; but 
what is essentially true in principle in the case of a man whose 
days are numbered cannot be untrue in principle in the case of 
a man who has yet longer to live. The contrast in outward 
conditions of opportunity may be considerable. But in their 
essential spiritual condition, and spiritual necessity, there is no 
real contrast between the one and the other. 


Dr. CHILDE still thought there is a great difference between 
a dying man and a healthy one. The Church in its charity toa 
man at the point of death, and looking forward to his judgment, 
has allowed a special and most exceptional form of forgiveness. 
At other times a man should strive to be content with a public 
form of absolution. 


The CHAIRMAN said the object of the Church might well be 
to meet the weakness and distress which men are specially 
liable to feel at the approach of death by a special form of 
assurance. She desires to relieve the apprehension and doubt- 
someness which are too natural at such a time, by arousing a 
firm and assured faith, and for this reason she has prescribed 
the use of an exceptionally authoritative form of absolution. 


Canon AITKEN thought the course prescribed in the Visi- 
tation Service was only to be adopted when there is some grave 
matter of special burden to the conscience. It is the experience 
of missioners that every now and again you come to people 
who have some special sins on their minds. They meet with 
all kinds of complications of a domestic character. At times, 
the trouble is the recollection of some particular sin; and then 
the missioner may lead them up to a voluntary confession. He 
suggests that if a man would feel it any relief he may tell him, 
though he will not press him to do it; and then you give the 
best advice you can. In scores of cases Canon Aitken had 
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found that confession thus made had enabled him to give such 
advice as would lead the soul to realise its peace with God. 
When Dr. Moberly asked, Is the disease abnormal? Canon 
Aitken regarded the question as misleading. The case con- 
templated by the Prayer-book is not the normal case of sin, but 
the abnormal case of a person who has some special trouble on 
his mind ; and then a “discreet and learned minister of God’s 
Word” may be able to guide him. 


Chancellor SmiTH said the idea of the Reformers was that 
confession should not be compulsory nor habitual, and also that 
it should not be systematic—not an enumeration of all the sins 
that a penitent could think of. It should be a confession of 
special sins. A passage he would read from the late Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce seemed to him valuable: 


“The Church of England . . . distinctly condemns the 
system which existed among us at the time of the Reformation. 
That system required confession to a priest from everyone, 
especially before communicating, as a condition for the obtain- 
ing forgiveness of sins; further, it was developed into a great 
engine for the priest assuming the direction of souls, and hence 
almost of necessity it interfered with the sacredness of family 
relations and with the independence of conscience, whilst it led 
to the compilation of manuals of direction which polluted the 
mind of the priest, and too often acquainted his flock, and 
especially the young and innocent, with sins of which they 
would otherwise be ignorant.” 


Then, after referring to the passage in the Homily on 
Repentance which ends with the words : 


“,.. it is against true Christian liberty that any man should 
be bound to the numbering of his sins, as it hath been used 
heretofore in the time of blindness and ignorance,” 


the Bishop adds: 


“Here is the very pith of the teaching of the Church of 
England as to confession. It is not necessary for the forgive- 
ness of sins, or the maintenance of the life of God in the soul ; 
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it may not be enforced on any; it may be used by those who 
desire it to ease the conscience of doubt and trouble.” (Lzfe of 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, vol. iii. pp. 418-420). 

Many of us feel that a great objection to the revival of con- 
fession, judging from the manuals put into our hands on the 
subject, is that the penitent does not merely come to make a 
voluntary confession and to seek advice about matters that are 
troubling him, but his conscience is probed, and sins are sug- 
gested to his mind, under the idea that unless he makes a full 
confession of all his sins, he will not obtain effectual absolution. 
It is as important that confession should not be systematic as 
that it should not be habitual. 


Dr. MoBERLY had no objection to the emphasis which Canon 
Aitken laid on the gravity of the sins to be confessed, and the 
question of what is grave rests on the individual conscience. 


Chancellor SMITH: That is a most important point. 


Dr. MOBERLY continued that the voluntariness of the act is 
to be insisted on, not merely as a condition, but as absolutely 
essential. We are not contemplating a confession made for any 
other reason, but because the burden is grave. The impulse 
must come from within ; that is an absolute sz~e gud non, other- 
wise the confession fails of its own essential character. Given, 
however, that the recognition of the gravity of the burden must 
come from within, rather than from without, then he demurred 
to any such statement as that the Reformers desired that con- 
fession should cease to be systematic, if it be implied that the 
conscience was to be deterred from using systematic confession. 
As the conscience which does not crave it is not to be driven to 
it, so the conscience which does crave it is not to be driven away 
from systematic confession. 


Mr. DRuRY asked: What is meant by “voluntary”? He 
would be honest, and say that one of the greatest anxieties on 
the subject arises from the manner in which, in practice, confes- 
sion is pressed in the Church of England. The voluntariness 
becomes nominal when confession is put before young persons 
in such a way that they are led to feel, ‘I cannot be suve of my 
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salvation without private confession.’ If we could do something 
to get rid of this extravagant idea we should do much good. 
The mischief lies in the practical teachihg in regard to confes- 
sion given to children, and especially to young girls, who are led 
to think that, though God may forgive their sins, yet there 
can be no true assurance of it without private confession and 


absolution. . 


Dr. MOBERLY said that if Mr. Drury’s object was to secure 
a real, as against an unreal, voluntariness, then he was with him 
altogether. 


Lord HALIFAX observed that upon this point there were 
things which must be said, and he would like to begin with 
something which had been already put forward earlier in the 
course of the morning. Anopposition had been drawn between 
the privilege of direct access to God which Christians enjoyed 
before the sixteenth century and after. He denied the opposi- 
tion zz toto. He denied that the Reformers taught direct access 
to God more than the Roman Church. Dr. Wace had spoken 
of the difference between faith and doubtsomeness, but Lord 
Halifax totally repudiated that statement of the case. There 
was no real difference in this respect before and after the 
Reformation. Can it be said that at any time in the history of 
the Church confession to a priest was exceptional, and not the 
rule of Christian life? Just so far as it is assumed that mortal 
sin is exceptional, and of infrequent occurrence. The Eastern 
and Roman theory in this matter is alike. Confession is only 
of necessity in the case of mortal sin. What he believed 
to be the truth with regard to the Reformation in England, 
so far as the matter of confession is concerned, was this. The 
Reformers desired to abrogate the rule of compulsory con- 
fession once a year as enjoined by the Lateran Council, but in 
regard to serious matters or mortal sins to leave things where 
they were before. You cannot draw a distinction between 
“serious” and “mortal.” Take a catena of Post-Reformation 
Anglican divines, and it will be found that they intended to 
continue the priesthood with the same powers as had always 
been claimed in regard to absolution and all other matters. 
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It is a matter of indifference whether the form of absolution be 
precatory or indicative. Either conveys “the benefit of abso- 
lution.” People do not go to confession to relieve their minds, 
or primarily for advice, but to get absolution for their sins in the 
way our Lord has appointed. To say confession must be per- 
fectly voluntary may imply too much. Confession may be a 
duty in the sense that Holy Communion isaduty. Compulsory 
Communion would be wrong, but can it be said that people are 
not under a moral obligation to receive Communion? A person 
who abstains from Communion may have excuses made for him, 
but he is none the less in the wrong, and it is a duty to tell him 
so. The same thing applies to confession in respect of mortal 
sin. Consciences must and ought to be guided as to their duty 
in the matter. As to the enumeration of sins, the Prayer-book 
lays down that “the way and means” for due preparation is 
“to examine our lives by the rule of God’s commandments, and 
wheresoever ye shall perceive yourselves to have offended, either 
by will, word or deed, there to bewail your own sinfulness and 
to confess yourselves unto Almighty God.” But the only way 
to do this is to go through the commandments; and the only 
effectual way of bewailing our sinfulness is to bewail our sins. 
Everybody is ready to confess his sinfulness, but not his sins. 


’ Mr. BENSON said we were losing sight of the question 
whether the priest is a person with special powers. The action 
of the will towards such a minister would be different from its 
action towards an adviser, as it would be towards an angel come 
from God with a particular power for giving absolution. We 
have not taken into account the Ordination service, which 
indicates that the priest comes clothed with Divine power as a 
messenger from Heaven; not merely as a human friend or 
authorized guide, but as an organ of the Body of Christ for the 
communication of remedial powers. He may appoint penance, 
which is a sort of remedy; but the real absolving power is 
anterior to the remedy, and has its own operation. 


Mr. DRURY urged that we can only say that whatever 
power was given at first to the Church was given to its ministers, 


Canon LYTTELTON uttered a caution against an agreement 
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which would be hollow and superficial. The word “voluntary” 
as applied to confession covers an ambiguity. Suppose the 
case of home training is taken: is not a kind of pressure re- 
quired to ensure any Christian observance, or indeed any moral 
conduct at all, which yet is useless if not voluntary? Where a 
parent believes that certain conduct or certain observances are 
important, then for him it becomes a duty to exercise pressure. 
So that when it is said that no pressure ought to be exercised 
in regard to confession it is meant, in other words, that con- 
fession is not important, and we are thrown back on the 
difficulty that some think this and some do not. 

Again, to take another point: it has been urged that in the 
giving of absolution a power of discernment more than any one 
possesses is required if the absolution is to be rightly given. 
But in “the ministry of God’s word,” if that phrase can be 
rightly applied to the private dealing with penitents, does not 
the same difficulty exist with any one who applies spiritual 
consolation drawn from God’s word? The assurance of forgive- 
ness, or simply the consolation, may be wrongly given, just as 
absolution may be, and with the same bad results. And lastly, 
the phrase requires to be carefully handled, because if it only 
means reminding the penitent of the reconciliation effected by 
the Cross of Christ, how does it differ from a sermon on that 
subject ? i 


Canon AITKEN thought the “ministry of God’s word” 
meant the application in a more specific form of the general 
truths already delivered. He had had a lady come to him 
asking if she ought to go to confession. His reply had been: 
“You come to me as a discreet and learned minister of the 
Gospel, in order that by the ministry of the word you may 
receive absolution. I have been employing gentle pressure to 
induce you to use that provision of God’s word. Here, then, is 
the answer of the word. You have a right to claim absolution 
by a simple act of faith. God offers you pardon here and now. 
Do you accept it? You have got the thing you are seeking for 
in the assurance of God’s word. You have got God’s assurance 
bearing on your own case.” 
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Mr. BENSON said attention should be paid to the expression 
“ministry” of the word. Ministry is not mere expounding ; it 
is an administration. Any layman can expound Holy Scriptures, 
but he is not a minister of the word, however able he may be 
as an exegetical authority. The “ministry of the word” is 
parallel to the ministry of the sacraments, and it is used in the 
sixth chapter of the Acts, 


Dr. GEE said we may profitably attend to the usage of 
language in the sixteenth century on this point. In Elizabethan 
divines absolution is nothing else but the preaching of free 
deliverance from sins by the death of Jesus Christ. Absolution 
is to Becon, for instance, a preaching of the free deliverance 
from all our sins through Christ’s blood. This is what the 
people in Elizabeth’s reign believed—that this ministry meant 
“a comfortable salve.” It will be in the remembrance of many 
that our Reformers were watched by the Louvain school, all 
men of learning and power, such as Sanders and others. They 
were watching what the people in England were saying, and 
bestowed immense trouble upon writing-books. In the British 
Museum Dr. Gee recently came across one of the most interest- 
ing of all the series, by Cardinal Allen, in 1 567, on the power of 
the priesthood to remit sins. His argument is that as Christ 
was sent by His Father, so are the Apostles and the successors 
of the Apostles in the same way, with power to forgive sins. 
Allen would not have been at the pains and trouble to draw up 
this argument unless he understood that people were being 
taught in England that there was no such absolving power. 
And he speaks of the Protestant teaching on the subject as “the 
disease of our day, which has made that thing loathsome to all 
people.” In fact, even among those of the Roman obedience a 
revolt from the system was being felt, and people felt it a relief 
that they might be forgiven without systematic penitence. But 
what proof have we that recourse to the priest for the ministry of 
God’s word was at all usual in those days of the Church of England? 
Dr. Gee could find no such proof. Perhaps the matter does not 
admit of such proof. But he believed that recourse to the minister 

- of God’s word was most unusual all through the Elizabethan 
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days. Queen Elizabeth by the Act of Uniformity had disgusted 
English people with the Church system when she introduced 
the plan of fining people for not going to church. Not until 
we get to a new generation do we find any love of the English 
Church system at all. Throughout the whole of Elizabeth’s long 
reign you find practically no use made of the spiritual consola- 
tion which the English Church pressed upon her children. 
When Hooker confessed a new era began. The Laudian 
Divines used it ; but it was a long day before that came about. 


Lord HALIFAX said that no doubt any notion of an absolv- 
ing power in the priesthood was denied by persons of authority 
in Elizabeth’s reign, but it had to be remembered that during 
the greater part of that reign ecclesiastical affairs were in 
absolute chaos. 


Dr. GEE continued that the manner in which the Ordination 
formula is used in our Church is most important. Those who 
urge it in defence of the practice of private confession and 
absolution take it in far too narrow a sense. Those words in 
our Ordinal actually constitute the ordination. They do not 
merely give the power of absolution, but the whole force of the 
ministry to which a man is ordained. In the Roman Pontifical 
the power of absolution is conferred long after a man actually 
receives ordination. He has already been ordained a priest, and 
then the bishop, laying his hands upon him, uses the formula in 
question. It is added at the end. In the Church of England, 
on the other hand, it is not a detail ; a man’s whole ministry is 
here represented under this form, including all those meanings 
which were brought before the Conference yesterday. 


Mr. COLES said ordinary modern Roman teaching would be 
that no absolution is sacramental where there has not been a 
detailed confession of sins made. Only those confessions which 
are made in private belong to the sacrament of penance. 
Many people ask whether the public absolution is valid or not. 
To his mind the essence of the power lies in admission to 
Communion—that is the purpose of the penitential discipline of 
the Church. It follows that the question is not one of a form 
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of words, but that the purpose with which the Church pro- 
nounces the absolution is part of a larger system. If the 
Church does not use the power for the purpose of admitting to 
Communion, she cannot be held to have used the gift of our 
Lord in its fulness. But the Church does admit her children to 
Communion by pronouncing the absolution of the Communion 
Office. But to whom is it addressed? Not merely to those 
who are within a certain distance, but to those who have heard 
and obeyed the notice before Communion—ze. those who have 
examined themselves according to the rule of God’s command- 
ments. It is true that her children should live in the conscious- 
ness of the Divine forgiveness. But she exhorts them to a 
careful examination of themselves by the rule of God’s com- 
mandments, with as keen an eye to the dangers of the soul as if 
a private confession had to be made. A person coming to the 
Holy Communion is required to do that, and in certain circum- 
stances he is to do more, “ Because it is requisite that no man 
should come to the Holy Communion but with a full trust in 
God’s mercy, and with a quiet conscience, therefore if there be 
any of you who by this means cannot quiet his own conscience 
herein, but requireth further comfort or counsel, let him come to 
me, or to some other discreet and léarned minister of God’s 
word, and open his grief,’ &c. Comfort will probably be 
needed by those who feel their sins as having been specially 
wilful. The Scripture idea of the gravity of sins is to be 
connected with the word zw2Jfw/, as distinct from the legal view 
of the matter. The person who thus needs comfort is one who 
feels that his sins have been specially wilful, who feels himself 
in danger. He who needs counsel is one who feels that his life 
is in a tangle; not merely the person who feels he has done 
some great sin—a person who feels that his life is in confusion : 
not only the person who feels he has been wilful, but the person 
who does not know where he stands, His sins may be holding 
him back from the love of God. In such cases, the parish priest 
is the normal person fora man to go to. The normal thing is 
for persons to go to their own parish priest, though he might not 
be discreet or learned in the special sense of the Penitentiary. 
Mr. Coles was ready to admit, as Mr. Drury and Canon Aitken 
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had urged, that the exhortation covers any mode of dealing 
with the soul in which the authority given by our Lord is used 
to bring peace to the penitent by judging him—admitting him 
to Communion. But in view of the evident desire of our Re- 
formers to include all those who, in that time, would have been 
considered adherents of the old learning while ready to reject 
the Pope, it was intended also to cover a use of confession and 
absolution only different from the previous use in that it was 
not compulsory. He supposed he should agree with much of 
what Mr. Drury said, but he would be giving a false impression 
if he stopped there. In the case of a large number of people 
with whom he had to do ministerially, he felt thankful that at 
some time in their lives they did use definite sacramental confes- 
sion and absolution. With almost as large a number, he would 
be thankful if they would use it more than once: and with a 
certain number he would be glad that they should use it habitu- 
ally. To every one whom he prepares for confirmation, the offer 
of confession and absolution is distinct and clear, and he takes 
care that the persons should understand what is said to them. 

There are one or two things to be urged in support of the 
practice: (1) Broadly, it will be admitted that the New Testa- 
ment assumes that ever¥ Christian is under a pastorate. He is 
to know them who are over him in the Lord ; he comes under 
the commission to St. Peter that the Apostle should feed Christ’s 
sheep and lambs. Mr. Coles wanted to say that that provision 
had been very much forgotten; and there are no persons 
among whom it has been more forgotten than ourselves. We 
clergy are apt to be without a pastor, and therefore, if there is a 
means within our reach which supplies an avenue for a real 
pastoral relation of the closest kind, and which in practice 
brings about spiritual results of a blessed kind, we are justified 
in making the most of it. 

When, moreover, an inheritance has not for some time been 
claimed, when what has been intended for the Church of Eng- 
land has dropped out completely, as in the reign of Elizabeth, 
something more than the minimum of its use is required in 
order to restore what ought to be normal. He could speak 
of his own parish in the country. Twenty years ago it was 
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necessary to speak of confession in a way in which it is not 
necessary now. ‘The thing is now a part of the Church’s system 
for those who need it, though many loyal members of the 
Church do not use it. Before people are condemned for inter- 
fering with its voluntariness, it should be considered that in the 
last seventy years the Catholic inheritance of the Church has 
been reclaimed; “and if,” said Mr. Coles, “ you put yourselves 
in our position, you will see that it is not possible not to give 
prominence to the teaching of confession.” 

Once again, when it is said that the confessor searches 
people out and questions them, in many cases he does not do 
much more than put himself in the simple position of hearing a 
confession which cannot be restrained. But consider that over 
and over again you come across a person, generally uneducated, 
who desires beyond everything to be guite penitent, who has 
the deepest consciousness that sin parts him from God, who 
feels that to make preparation for the Communion is an exceed- 
ingly difficult thing to do, who desires beyond everything to 
have the help of some one else to enable him to do it ; and you 
cannot carry out the ministry to its fulness unless you comply 
with the full desire of the penitent by questioning him on the 
commandments. Nothing, no doubt, requires a greater sense of 
responsibility, care and fear ; but you are bound in some cases 
to lead the penitent through the commandments by questions. 
So much he would say at this stage, but later he should have to 
Say one word about habitual confession. 


Canon Bopvy was afraid that his own point of looking at this 
question had not been put before us except by Dr. Moberly. He 
agreed with the Chairman that the teaching of the Prayer-book 
is that we should be living in a state of peace with God. This, 
of course, is closely connected with the fact of the forgiveness 
of sins. But what is the teaching of the Church of England on 
forgiveness and its relation to absolution? The Church teaches 
that in the case of all baptized people there is no necessary 
connection, even in respect to grievous sins, between 
forgiveness and the ministry of absolution, He could not 
himself conceive that he was acting loyally to the Church’s 
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system if he did not in the first place teach clearly and dis- 
tinctly that the first thing people have to do is to find out 
their standing with God in relation to sin, to go through the 
self-examination required for Holy Communion, with the 
expectation that God could so meet them as to give them 
Himself the peace for which they are craving. 

At the same time, there does exist in the Church this 
ministry of absolution. We are all agreed that whatever 
powers were given to the Church by that first commission on 
Easter Day are exercised by its ministers. What is the priest, 
and what is his power? “God hath given power and com- 
mandment to His ministers to declare and pronounce to His 
people, being penitent, the absolution and remission of their 
sins.” This ministry of absolution hath the promise of forgive- 
ness of sins. In and through this ministry of absolution, our 
living Lord Himself speaks to the Church. There is only one 
priest—our Lord Himself—and He, the living Priest, does bring 
near and offer to every penitent His forgiveness as a present 
fact. This ministry is exercised in the Church under the 
following conditions :— 

A.—He could not but believe that, rightly or wrongly, the 
Church of England claims the recognition of the validity of 
public absolution. Her ministers are required to declare 
publicly that “He pardoneth and absolveth all them that truly 
repent and unfeignedly believe His holy gospel.” That is a 
distinct act of the ambassador of Christ ; and if faith lays hold 
of that promise it will be found in the sphere of Christian 
experience that the word is effectual. B.—At the same time, it is 
perfectly certain, and men who have been working long know 
the fact, that there are souls, and those not few in number, who, 
as a matter of fact, are not living in the peace of God, and who— 
it may be through lack of faith if you will-—are not able directly 
to lay hold-on God’s promise either in the Scriptures or in the 
ministry of God’s word. There are those whose consciences are 
troubled, and the question whether conscience is troubled or not 
is a matter of individual personal experience. We come across 
people who have lived for years under conviction of sin, who 
desire Communion but do not dare to come to Communion. 
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One person after absolution rose and said, “This is the first 
happy moment I have known for fifty years!” There are two 
things: First, the authoritative message to the whole congrega- 
tion. But, secondly, is it not within the province of the Church 
to bring home that message to the individual soul by the 
ministry of absolution, exercised after deliberate judgment as to 
the spiritual state of the person? It is difficult to discuss such 
a question with thirty-five years’ experience behind one. The 
Church of England, in leaving to her children the liberty of the 
use of confession, each man or woman being at liberty to use it, 
is acting not only in accordance with the teaching of the Bible 
and the teaching of the Church, but is really meeting the actual 
needs of human nature. Canon Body could not go so far as Mr. 
Coles on the question of moral compulsion. Confession is in its 
very essence a voluntary act, and he would regret undue pressure 
or practical pressure, and for himself he felt great difficulties about 
the confession of children. But it seemed to him perfectly clear 
that the Church of England leaves him at liberty to use the 
practice of confession, under the exercise of his own deliberate 
judgment, and that he is called upon, leaving compulsion alone, 
as a minister of the Church of England, to give the privilege of 
this ministry to all who may seek it at his hands. Before the 
Reformation, confession was used as a means for the maintenance 
of ecclesiastical discipline. Any attempt to bring back that use 
of it would be most disastrous. But in the light of the teaching 
and practice of unquestioned loyal sons of the Church, from 
Hooker to this day, it must be allowed that the privilege of the 
free use of confession is the privilege of every Churchman, and 
he would resist anything which would limit its freedom on the 
one side or on the other. The teaching of the Prayer-book is 
so clear that we cannot escape it, and to that teaching he 
desired to be loyal. Only one word more. He accepted the 
teaching of the Church of England as that of a part of the 
Divine society. In no way whatever had the Reformation 
settlement so interfered with the teaching of the Divine 
society that he could not yield to it implicit obedience. He 
pleaded for liberty to use confession and administer absolution 
in the most absolute obedience to the Church of England. If 
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it could be proved that he was acting inconsistently with the 
Church, he would find himself in a most serious position. The 
reality of the blessing of this means of grace he dared not 
question after thirty-eight years’ ministry, and were it possible 
to maintain that the Church did not give him the right to 
use this means of grace he would be greatly embarrassed. He 
hoped that one effect of this discussion might be that all seeking 
of personal absolution might be left to the free dictates of each 
conscience, acting under the guidance of the dictates of the 
Holy Spirit. 


Chancellor SMITH agreed with Canon Body that there is 
nothing in the teaching of the Church’s formularies to prevent 
confession and private absolution. As was laid down in the 
first Prayer-book of Edward VI., people may be satisfied with 
either general or private confession and absolution." He wished 
to notice one or two things which had been said to-day. Father 
Benson had insisted on the power of the priest to absolve, but 
this would not necessarily render it expedient that the abso- 
lution should be given in private. Lord Halifax’s language 
implied that, in the case of serious sins, the duty remains after 
the Reformation where it was before. But that is not con- 
sistent with the language of the first Prayer-book—still less is 
it consistent with our present Book. To support Lord Halifax’s 
view, the Exhortation should have said, “... therefore if 
any of you have been a blasphemer of God... or in 


1 The Exhortation in that Book runs as follows: ‘‘And if there be any of you 
whose conscience is troubled and grieved in any thing, lacking comfort or counsel, 
let him come to me or to some other discreet and learned Priest, taught in the law of 
God, and confess and open his sin and grief secretly, that he may receive such 
ghostly counsel, advice, and comfort, that his conscience may be relieved : And that 
of us (as of the ministers of God and of the Church) he may receive comfort and absolu- 
tion to the satisfaction of his mind and avoiding of all scruple and doubtfulness : re- 
quiring such as shall be satisfied with a general confession not to be offended with 
them that do use to their further satisfying the auricular and secret confession to 
the Priest ; nor those also which think needful or convenient for the quietness of 
their own consciences particularly to open their sins to the Priest, to be offended with 
them that are satisfied with their humble confession to God and the general 
confession to the Church. But in all things to follow and keep the rule of charity, 
and every man to be satisfied with his own conscience, not judging other men’s 
minds or consciences, whereas he hath no warrant of God’s word to the same.” 
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any other grievous crime, it is your duty to come to me.” It 
should have said, “it is your duty not to quiet your own con- 
science without coming to me,” or, at least, “ it is expedient that 
you should come to me.” But the Exhortation does not say 
this. It says that the better way is for a man to quiet his 
conscience himself; but if he cannot do this then he should 
come to the minister. As to the formula of Ordination, it is 
worth noticing that in the Episcopal Church in the United 
States there is an alternative form which has been largely 
used. Instead of “Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and 
work of a priest,” &c., the alternative form is “Take thou 
authority to execute the office of a priest in the Church of 
God, now committed to thee by the imposition of our hands, and 
be thou a faithful dispenser of the word of God, and of His 
holy Sacraments.” 


Dr. CHILDE said the question is, what are the limits of the 
doctrine and practice of confession and absolution allowed by 
the Anglican formularies? Are we not all agreed that (1) on 
the one hand the practice is not to be denied as unlawful or un- 
profitable ; (2) on the other, that it must not be exalted into a 
sacrament generally necessary or binding upon all men? 


Mr. COLES asked whether there are not cases in which the 
Church prescribes it. He considered there were such cases. 


Lord HALIFAX said it was not “generally necessary ” in the 
sense of being not necessary for all without exception. 


Mr. BENSON said what was required was that one class 
of persons should not complain of the other. Those _who 
preferred the modern state of things on this subject were not to 
be interfered with ; but they, on their part, were not to complain 
of those who ae the old habits and who maintained the 
practice of confession as in earlier times. 


Dr. CHILDE emphasised the agreement that the practice was 
not generally necessary, and should be absolutely voluntary. 
Are we not, then, further agreed that confession should not be 
urged as an habitual rule of the soul’s life, nor enjoined and 


ee 
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practised upon stated occasions, such as an Easter Communion, 
nor be required as a condition before Confirmation ? 


Mr. COLES said in the latter case it would be enjoined 
in the reference to the admission to Holy Communion which 
followed. 


Dr. CHILDE again asked whether it is to be enjoined as a 
condition for Easter Communion or Confirmation. He wanted 
to ascertain the point of agreement which had been reached. 


Canon LYTTELTON said it would be enjoined on those, and 
those only, for whom it was advisable. 


Dr. CHILDE said we ought to make it clear that we are all 
agreed that a person is not to be required to make confession. 


Lord HALIFAX observed that a communicant is warned to 
guard against the danger of receiving unworthily, by examining 
himself, and a sick man “shall be moved to make a special 
confession of his sins, if he feel his conscience troubled with any 
weighty matter.” What is to be regarded as a weighty matter? 
The answer seems to be given by the clause in the exhortation 
to. Holy Communion : “ Therefore if any of you be a blasphemer 
of God, an hinderer or slanderer of His word, an adulterer, or 
be in malice or envy or in any other grievous crime,” which is 
equivalent to saying in mortal sin. This is an exhortation read 
to those who are present the Sunday before the Holy Com- 
munion is administered, and persons thus burdened are told 
to obtain “the benefit of absolution” consequent on private 
confession, in addition to the general absolution pronounced 
after the general confession in the service. Similarly, in the 
office for the Communion of the Sick, special confession is 
prescribed, in addition to that which is made in the service 
itself. 


Chancellor SMITH laid stress on the fact that it is not 
every blasphemer or other grievous sinner who is exhorted to 
come to the priest, but only a grievous sinner who after hearing 
the Exhortation to repentance and to a trust in Soe. s mercy, 
yet “by this means cannot quiet his own conscience.” it A sinner 
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is therefore to try, in the first ta to quiet his own conscience 
himself. 


Lord HALIFAX said that the sins enutnevated were samples 
of sins which cannot be treated in this manner. 


Chancellor SMITH said that Lord Halifax’s contention 
would involve the re-writing of the Exhortation. 


Canon AITKEN urged that the quieting of a man’s own 
conscience is the ordinary course, which means that a man 
should repent before Almighty God and obtain forgiveness ; 
and if he cannot thus quiet his conscience, he may resort to 
the discreet and learned minister to open his grief. Evenin the 
Visitation Service the sick man is only to be moved to con- 
fession if he finds his conscience troubled with a weighty 
matter—a heinous sin, in fact. 


Lord HALIFAX urged that the duty of confession is pre- 
scribed to the sick man “if he feels his conscience troubled 
with any weighty matter.” 


Canon Bopy said that a large number of persons who have 
been living in grievous sin do, as a matter of fact, come to the 


Holy Communion with a clear conscience without personal 
absolution. 


Lord HALIFAX: The fact might be so, but it is not what 
the Church intended. The system of the Catholic Church 
imposes upon a man the duty of bringing his conscience into 
harmony with her requirements before admission ‘to gore ets: 
and this, in case of grievous sin, implies confession. 


Dr. MOBERLY could not agree with Lord Halifax on this 
point, and thought we should not reach unanimity upon it.. He 
should like to go back to a question raised by Canon Lyttelton, 
viz. what is the relation between “voluntariness” and urging ? 
Eg. is it not a parent's duty to press children to say’ prayers, go 
to church, &c., and so form “voluntary ” habits by “ pressure” ? 
His point was that some ambiguity was introduced when, for 
shortness sake, we spoke of auricular confession as “confession,” 
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or the sacrament of penance as “penance.” Of course all duties 
had to be urged. Now penitence was an absolute duty ; and so 
was confession. They ought to be done: voluntarily ; but the 
doing of them was in no sense optional. These duties, there- 
fore, were to be both urged and pressed. But while penitence 
is indispensable, the sacrament of penance is not the only form 
of penitence: and while confession is indispensable, it is not 
indispensable that it should be auricular. What is indispensable. 
is to be urged as a duty; but not similarly whatisnot. Again, 
the penitence which is indispensable must be thorough: and 
thorough penitence does not stop short in gloom—gloom is the 
imperfection of penitence. To be thorough, it must go right 
through to that realised pardon and peace for which Canon 
Body pleaded. Here is the real meeting point of the diverse 
methods. The person of whom Canon Body spoke had, through 
particular confession and absolution, reached the peace which 
is the goal of penitence. The person of whom Canon Aitken 
spoke (assuming that his assurances were fully accepted) had 
reached, by another process, the same goal. Now this was 
what we had to insist upon, the necessity of reaching this goal, 
the winning through to peace and to light through completed 
and effective penitence. Neither method of reaching it is a 
sine qué non. But to reach it by some method is. Is not this 
the answer as to how much we mean by “voluntary”? And 
is not this the position which is characteristic throughout of the 
- Anglican, as contrasted with the Roman, formularies? The 
teaching of our Church makes the goal necessary, but not the 
particular road to it. But it is to be added that the commission 
given in our Church does emphatically enable the priest—not 
the layman nor the deacon—to speak to the penitent, as the 
ministerial organ of the Body of Christ, in the terms and tones 
of authority. 


Mr. BENSON said that a good deal depends on the actual 
capacity of the penitent. A man with cultivated intelligence 
will require more than an uneducated person. A man with the 
greatest sins may come with very little sense of them; and 


another person, who has a more intelligent idea of what God's 
G2 
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moral requirements are, would voluntarily seek some higher 
means of pardon. 


Mr. DruRY said, with reference to a suggestion as to the 
Exhortation of 1549 indicating the maintenance of continuity 
with the old system, and expressly allowing auricular and 
secret confession, that those words had in subsequent editions of 
the Prayer-book entirely disappeared. 


Mr. BENSON thought the omission did not imply any 
change. 


Lord HALIFAX said the object in view was that those who 
preferred the existing discipline of the Church should not blame 
those who took advantage of its relaxation, and vce versd. 


Mr. DRURY wished to add two remarks: one, that he pre- 
ferred the phrase “special confession” to “private confession,” 
as it is difficult to divest the words “ private confession” of a 
certain technical sense. The second point was that, whatever 
might be urged in support of special confession in the case of 
adults, the spirit and letter of the Church’s teaching were 
opposed to the practice of such confession in the case of 
children, and he had hoped that the latter practice might be 
unequivocally condemned by the Conference. It was difficult 
to conceive in what sense the practice could be regarded as 
voluntary, as it is often inculcated upon children. 


After a little further conversation, the third Session of the 
Conference was closed. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


WepneEspay, January 1, 1902, 4.15-7.15 P.M. 


Tue subject for this Session of the Conference was 
Practical Considerations on (a) the Treatment of Pent- 
tents; (b) the Special Training of the Minister. 


The Rev. R. M. Benson had undertaken to intro- 
duce this subject, and spoke as follows :— 


The subject is the bearing of the minister with reference to 
the penitent. What is the minister? What is the ministry 
that he has to execute? It is the ministry of the Holy Ghost 
according to St. Paul (Gal. iii. 5), “He that ministereth to you 
the Spirit.” It is not a mere teaching office, but it is a real 
communication of an indwelling power by which we have been 
ourselves anointed for our ministry. We have to show the 
power of that anointing, whereby we are separated from our 
brethren, and are lifted up into the fellowship of the Divine 
Name, “ God beseeching you by us ”—not merely sending us in 
His Name with a message, but Himself, with all the power of 
the eternal Trinity, speaking through us, giving to us the ful- 
ness of His authority. So that we have to consider two worlds— 
the outward world of sense, in which we and the sinful penitent 
naturally live, and the inward world of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
into which we are being admitted, whose power we have to 
exercise towards the penitent, so as to raise him up from the 
mere world of sense, that he may experience the glory of that 
baptismal life into which he has been introduced. “He that 
ministereth the Spirit . . . doeth he it by the works of the law, 
or by the hearing of faith ?” The law belongs to this outward 
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world of sense, but the ministration of the Spirit is the exercise 
of faith—faith which is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen. We have to call forth and exercise 
the full power of the Kingdom of Heaven; we are made 
partakers of the Kingdom of Heaven, and the penitent comes 
with us to the door, as it were, of the Kingdom of Heaven, that 
we may take him into that kingdom, that we may lift him up 
above the world of sense. We do not exercise a mere judicial 
power, so that he may go away as he was before, only with the 
acts of sin forgiven. It is a regenerative power, a restoration 
of his baptismal life, so that he is to go forth renewed in the 
power of the Holy Ghost. This is what we have to do; and, 
however laxly some may make confession, we are not to think 
that this act of restoration loses any of its dignity. The act is 
the same whether we have to deal with the most furious criminal 
or with a childlike heart. We have upon our side the exercise of 
the fulness of the power of the Kingdom of Heaven, that is, the 
fulness of the power of the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost is 
working not only along with us as a companion, but within us, 
and thus our words must indeed be the words of life, life- 
giving power. We must take care, as the practice of absolution 
becomes more frequented, that we do not lose any of the 
solemnity of that office. 

It has a different solemnity from that of baptism. The act 
of baptism is purely an act of God, quite independent of any 
co-operation on our part. We are the instruments, not the 
co-operators. But in penance, we are not merely the instru- 
ments through which God works, but we are workers together | 
with God, using the Divine power according to the capacity of 
our feeble spiritual natures. So we have to act in the Personof 
Christ. St. Paul says: “To whom ye forgive anything I forgive 
also, ... in the Person of Christ.” Christ is seated in the tribunal, 
enshrined within our personality, and we are His representatives. 
We may and must take care that our whole being is conformed 
to this responsible position. We act in the power of the Holy 
Spirit and in the Person of Christ. The Person of Christ is minis- 
tering at the right hand of the Father, but we are not merely minis- 
tering on earth as His delegates, but as members of His body, so 
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that He is personally operative in what we do. We are acting 
as members of His body towards members of His body, 
which is a different case from that of baptism. Baptism 
is the implanting of a person into Christ; but in pen- 
ance the members of Christ have to be cleansed from 
that which separates them from Christ, and, notwithstanding, 
they are the members of Christ. It is sometimes called the 
sacrament of the dead; but although baptism and penance 
are called sacramenta mortuorum, because the recipients are 
in a state of death, yet the penitent is not actually dead. If he 
had fallen away so as to be really dead, he would be incapable 
of receiving the benefit of absolution. That is St. John’s mean- 
ing when he speaks of a sin unto death. In his Epistles he 
recognises the record that God has given to us life, and that life 
is in His Son. So there is a sin unto death, not by virtue of its 
criminality, but because it is such as to separate us from the 
action of the body of Christ. We have to deal with the penitent 
in the Person of Christ, dealing with him as towards one of the 
members of Christ’s body living in a diseased condition, 
because he has been grieving the Spirit of God. We 
cannot measure sin merely by its criminality according to the 
judgment of human law, but we are to consider sin in its 
greatness as causing the death of one of Christ’s members, 
causing one of Christ’s members to forfeit the gift of the Spirit. 
We should, therefore, not be considering the penitent’s condition 
merely by the greatness of the sins committed, but by their rela- 
tion to the person who comes to be loosed. Sin may be very great 
in the eyes of the law, and may be equally punishable in all 
persons ; it may involve capital punishment according to the 
terms of the law, but it may vary very much when we con- 
sider the persons we are dealing with. We must consider their 
intelligence and the'r consequent responsibility ; the amount of 
wilfulness which has marked their sins ; whether they have 
brought themselves into this condition by rejecting the 
guidance of God’s providence, or whether they have been 
entrapped into the power of Satan, and are only just awaken- 
ing to the consciousness of what God expects of them. We 
must bear in mind the enemy with whom we have to deal. 
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We have to deliver them from the power of Satan. God 
puts the penitent at our disposal that we may deliver him 
from the power of Satan, that we may loose him, that we may 
let loose upon him the gifts of the Holy Ghost, which he has 
within himself, but which are frozen up and bound by the power 
of Satan, and we have to take care that we lead him to realize 
sin as keeping him under Satan’s power. All our intercourse 
with him must help him to realize the grievousness of his 
position, that he may really be brought to a true sorrow for sin. 
We: must, as much as possible, lead him away from any con- 
sideration of merely natural consequences which might make 
him sorrowful. He may have brought himself under some form 
of disease by long continued habits of sin. We must take care 
that we lead him away from all such merely natural remorse, 
from ‘the consideration of those evils which would make him 
angry with himself, but would not bring him to the love of God. 
We have to minister the blood of Jesus: by that blood we 
have entrance into the holy place, and we minister that blood, 
letting it loose where it had been frozen up. Sin had made this 
member of Christ fall into a state of stagnation, and we have to 
let the blood of Jesus flow through his heart. We must bring 
him to realize the power of that blood ; and instead of dwelling 
upon the horrible character of some great sin that he has com- 
mitted, we have to dwell upon the greatness of the love of Jesus, 
the greatness of the power of the blood of Jesus, which entirely 
surpasses all consideration of the greatness of the sin. That 
blood of Jesus has to be ministered towards him as in the old 
Temple the priest had to sprinkle the blood upon one who 
had forfeited the fellowship of the altar by some defilement. 
He sprinkled the blood, and that restored the man to the fellow- 
ship of the covenant of Abraham. That restoration however did 
not give him life, because it was itself a thing of death. It had 
the promise of future life, but there was no life in the ordinances 
of the law. “If there had been a law that could have given life, 
verily righteousness should have been by the law.” It is for us to 
realize that we sprinkle the blood, the living blood of Jesus, upon 
the heart of the penitent. We bring him under the power of that 
renewing blood, and thus he is restored, not to the covenant of 
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Abraham, but to the blessings of the body of Christ. As by 
one Spirit we are baptized into one body, so by one Spirit we 
are loosed from all chains. We are restored to the body of 
Christ. Whereas the restoration to the covenant of Moses 
failed to give life, the restoration to the body of Christ is the 
restoration of an active principle of life; and as He is life, so 
He is righteousness. We must not allow the penitent to think 
that because of the greatness of his sins he can never hope to 
be much of a saint. Whatever his sins have been, he goes away 
clothed with the power of Divine righteousness, clothed with 
the righteousness of Christ, to live as a member of Christ. The 
blood of Jesus is to bein him a power of righteous life, so that he 
may henceforth live as a member of Christ, that he may bea 
true living member of Christ—not hoping to become so by and 
by, but made so in that moment by the absolving gift, that is, the 
“loosing ” gift, the power of the blood of Jesus, that blood in which 
is the life, the life of the Holy Spirit, which is the life of the body 
of Christ. We must, therefore, encourage him to realize that 
supernatural elevation of heart into which he is lifted by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost. He may have sorrowed before, 
but sorrow could not lift him up. He may not have sorrowed 
before ; but he wakes up to the sorrow which he is now called 
to feel, now that the fulness of the life of Christ is given to him ; 
and it is given to him in order that he may fight manfully 
against the power of darkness. He does not return to fight 
against it merely in his natural strength. Just as at baptism 
he was signed with the Cross, that he might fight manfully 
against the world, the flesh and the devil, so he goes back with 
the same Cross of Christ renewed in him by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, and he is taken into the fulness of the life of 
Christ that he may fight the battle of Christ, that he may fight 
against the world, the flesh and the devil. He comes to have 
such a sorrow as befits these considerations. But the sorrow 
is not because he has wasted all the powers of body and mind, 
not because he has squandered his money, or forfeited position ; 
but the sorrow is because he ought to be a member of Christ, 
rejoicing in the fulness of the glory of Christ ; and he has a 
hard struggle, the struggle of his own flesh, which he has still to 
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fight against ; and that flesh holds him back from experiencing 
the transport and delight which fellowship in Jesus ought to 
give to him. We must lead him thus to realize that sorrow 
for sin which arises out of love to God, quite irrespective of 
what the consequences may be, however great they may be, 
whatever he may have lost in the world, however hopeless his 
position towards men may be; we have to make him realize 
that that is of no account. Nothing of that kind, nothing of 
the world could make him a better Christian. He is to live as 
a true Christian because he is living in the fellowship of Christ. 
He must realize how Jesus at the right hand of the Father is 
glorified in having thus made him partaker of His redeeming 
power. He must feel how great the love of Jesus was, Who 
fought against the great enemy and set him free by redemption ; 
he must fecl how great the love of Jesus is, Who looks upon 
him with a regard not in any way diminished by the circum- 
stances of the past, but rejoices to exercise on him the fulness 
of His sanctifying grace. We have to lead him thus to see 
Heaven opened, and Jesus at the right hand of God ; that must 
be the great object. He beholds Jesus, against whom he has 
sinned, and understands the words “ Against thee, thee only have 
I sinned.” He has to bear this in mind so as to remain oblivious 
of all external circumstances ; he has to bear it in mind, realizing 
that although his sin may not be what we call grave, it is grave 
because it is sin against Jesus, against the body of Jesus, against 
the blood of Jesus, and that it requires the fulness of the sanctifying 
power of the Holy Ghost that he may be delivered. He is not 
to be admitted to the Kingdom of Heaven because he has done 
nothing wrong, and because the Saviour died for him, but because, 
whatever his sins may be, he is a member of Christ, and he is 
able to claim the fulness of his Divine Sonship—not to hope for 
it, but to claim it. The Jew might hope for Messiah’s coming, - 
but he has faith, hope, and love—faith in the present powers of 
the supernatural life in which he lives, and love which is the 
responsive action between his heart and the heart of Jesus. He 
goes forth with conscious hope, because the love of God is 
already shed abroad in his heart. We have thus to see that we 
bring the penitent back into the full fellowship of the Divine life, 
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the love of the Trinity, the life of Jesus at the right hand of 
God, the life of Jesus operative by the power of grace, while 
he has to go on fighting in the world. So we have to make 
him realize the glory, the all-sufficiency of the power of the 
blood of Jesus, and, instead of bewailing any troubles into which 
he may have fallen, we must encourage him to recognize that 
those very troubles are the means by which he is to show forth 
his experience of the Divine love and of the Divine power. 
Thus we must seek to be lifting up the penitent in the Person of 
Christ, in the Person of the Good Shepherd ; and therefore we 
must ourselves consider no toil too great to carry out the work 
of Christ towards this individual soul, and we have to recognize 
this individual soul as God’s trust. In preaching we may speak 
to a multitude, we utter the general promises and warnings of 
the Gospel; but in the administration of penance we have to 
realize the personal trust of this individual soul given to us. 
We know that Christ died, not only for all men generally, but 
for each individual soul, for each individual soul was a slave of 
Satan, whom Jesus has redeemed ; and we have to feel the great- 
ness of this responsibility that God has committed to us. This 
is a greater work than any mere work of human power. 
This is the soul of all mission work, and our personal dealing 
with each soul must be correspondent with our consciousness 
that Jesus, the Good Shepherd, is acting in us towards that soul 
whom He has redeemed. We must take great care not to let 
any appearance of surprise escape us if the penitent tells us some- 
thing which we might have supposed impossible. A person 
may tell us‘something we should have imagined in that person 
impossible ; but we must let no thought of surprise come into 
our mind, or let it be seen in our demeanour, or in the tone of our 
voice. We must take care that we are really welcoming that 
soul with all the tenderness and love which the Great Shepherd 
would feel; and we must exercise that tenderness, not only in 
the Name of Jesus, but with remembrance that our ministry of 
absolution isaministry tothe glory of Jesus ; and the more difficult 
the circumstances may seem to be the more must we realize the 
triumphant power of Jesus to save the soul from degradation to the 
fulness of sanctity. This is a sanctity which is developed by con- 
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tinual exercise ; but the sanctity of the penitent is complete at the . 
first moment, for it is the sanctity of the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit is to lead the penitent onward, and to develop higher 
graces in the course of time, but then and there the sanctifying 
power is complete. The Holy Ghost does not come tentatively or 
partially, nor is Hegiven by measure ; but He comes in the fulness 
of His illimitable power, and we have to claim the blessedness of 
welcoming a soul from the power of darkness into the glorious 
kingdom and power of Jesus Christ, into the life of the spirit of 
Christ. Thus we must see that we are really lifting up the 
consciousness of the penitent to these great truths. Of course, in 
a great number of cases the penitent is fully aware of these 
truths ; but we are to see that he is not coming to us as a 
mere formality. Perhaps he did wake up to this on a former 
occasion. He may have formed a habit of coming to confession 
at stated intervals. We have to take care that that habitual 
practice does not become a formality, so that the personal 
response of the penitent in receiving the gift does not become 
deadened. We must take care that we keep him alive, encourage 
him not to think that all is right with him because he has been 
to confession ever so long, and knows he ought to come, and 
therefore comes. We must take care that he does not come in 
a mere spirit of formality. The presence of the Holy Ghost in 
the fulness of His restorative power is indeed equally assured 
whether the penitent is sensitive to it or not. We must take 
care to remember what we owe to the office of the Holy Ghost, 
and it must be our joy to arouse penitents to a real confidence in 
the Divine life of their renewal in Christ—to the continuous 
character of their renewal in Christ. Not that they had their 
sins forgiven some time ago, and have nothing very great to 
acknowledge now, but that the continuousness of their life in 
Christ enhances the grievousness of their sins. The sins 
committed since their first confession may be comparatively 
small as a matter of worldly estimation, but may be more 
grievous when measured against the new life which the penitent 
has received. There may be sins of ignorance, which God winked 
at, or great sins which He has winked at. We may have sinners 
coming to us with great sins, and yet with little responsibility. 
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We must rouse the love of Jesus because of His redeeming grace, 
the love of God because God is the source of all our being, the 
love of God because God permits us to go forth in the power of 
this renewal. Thus we must stimulate the heart of the penitent 
who has come into great trouble. The sin may have caused 
the death of a parent, and he may be in remorse at what has 
happened. But the loss of a parent is as nothing compared 
with the loss of the love of Jesus ; and restoration to the love 
of Jesus must fill his heart with a real thankfulness. He is to 
go forth humbly because of the circumstances into which he 
has brought himself, but he is also to go forth in the elevating 
power of a life renewed in Christ. 


The CHAIRMAN thought it his duty to remind Father Benson 
of the time he had occupied. 


Mr. BENSON accordingly brought his statement to a close, 
adding only: Those seem to me to be the great matters. 
I suppose it is scarcely necessary to dwell on the preparation 
needed. That we may get out of books. We must realize 
forgiveness as really affecting the personal relationship between 
the penitent and Christ. 


Canon AITKEN said that after the spiritual tone of Father 
Benson’s address it might seem difficult to descend to discus- 
sion. But there were two schools of thought represented at 
the Conference, and our object is to weigh the rival merits of 
two contrasted systems. In the few remarks he would offer, 
he would wish to begin by recognizing very fully the motive 
which has led to the reintroduction of this practice. When we 
consider that motive, our friends should be given full credit for 
a desire to produce deep contrition, and not to be satisfied with 
a mere recognition on the part of men of the fact that they are 
sinners, but to make them recognize their sins in the concrete. 
The introduction of the practice has also been due to a desire 
to bring the penitent into personal contact with the parish priest. 
It was felt, and reasonably, that we stand at a great disadvantage 
in relation to our people when our utterances to them are mainly 
confined to our work amongst them in the pulpit. As a mis- 
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sioner, he felt the importance of coming into personal contact. 
He thought the absence of such contact agreat mistake. Again 
and again it had been impressed on his mind that persons who 
had been influenced by preaching would have lost the effect had 
it not been for the earnest talk and prayer in the after-meeting 
which led the soul up to an act of faith. Having, however, 
made this admission, he must go on to say that many of us 
regard the method of dealing with the penitent soul contem- 
plated in the practice of confession and absolution with extreme 
distrust and dislike; and our reasons for entertaining this 
feeling should be plainly and lovingly stated. 

We distrust the system of sacramental penance, first, because 
it has had a fair trial, and the result has been disastrous to Chris- 
tianity. Multitudes of the men of France, Italy and Spain have 
been alienated from Christianity, and mainly because of the confes- 
sional. A French Count said to him that if he were to say to his 
constituents, “I am a good Catholic; I believe in Christianity,” 
he could do nothing that would more certainly defeat his election. 
This mistrust of the confessional has arisen from its leading to 
the introduction of the priest between husband and wife ; and it 
has mainly been the cause of this de-Christianisation of whole 
populations. 

We distrust it, then, in the second place, because we feel 
there is a terrible danger of its acting in the same way amongst 
ourselves ; we have an object lesson before our eyes, and feel 
the system must produce similar results among us. So far as 
Canon Aitken’s observations go, that is actually the case. He 
had suffered from this feeling in his own work in towns in the 
North of England. In one case an earnest man: had been 
preaching confession in a neighbouring church, and Canon 
Ajitken’s workers would be told by the working men, “No; we 
won't go near your preaching ; you are trying to bring back the 
confessional.” That is the tone of hundreds and thousands in 
our own land, and the Church loses her influence so far as this 
principle is thrust upon the population. 

Further, in the third place, we distrust it because we do not 
believe it: tends ” produce true “repentance towards God,” r7)v 
eis ‘Tov Ozov petdvorav. A man knows that God is already 
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acquainted with his sin, and though at the moment of confession he 
may realize its enormity in man’s sight, it carries with it no fresh 
exposure in God’s sight. But take the case of some delicate- 
minded girl whois required to confess. In the horror and anguish 
of it, she will probably be more taken up with the torture of having 
to utter such things to man than with the thought of unbosoming 
herself to Almighty God. We believe that, instead of deepening 
repentance, the use of confession would haveatendency todistract 
the mind from the great object of penitence, and militate against 
the very contrition which we want to produce. But when such a 
young lady has overcome these difficulties, when she has got 
over her first blush, when she discovers that the confessor is 
not much astonished, because it is what he has heard from other 
girls, the sense of anguish fades away, but the sense of repent- 
ance towards God is weakened, and then she gets into a way of 
confessing these sins with equanimity. A connexion of Canon 
Aitken’s, vicar of a church where the confessional had been the 
rule for forty years, told him that, from long experience of it, 
he had learned absolutely to distrust it. “I am not able,’ he 
said, “to dispense with it, but men come to confess, with a 
mechanical air, to so many lies or so many oaths, and so on, but 
there is no deep contrition, and as soon as we get out of church 
the supposed penitent will begin to chatter about the last thing 
in Parliament. They have gone through a mechanical perform- 
ance, and they feel that it is done with for the time.” This is 
the death-knell of all true repentance. 

Again, in the fourth place, we distrust it because it is likely to 
be the means of inducing spiritual deception. You cannot tell ; it 
is beyond the capacity of any human being to say whether a man 
has real repentance. Moreover, in all the beautiful things said this 
afternoon by Father Benson, he was not heard by Canon Aitken 
to make one solitary allusion to the faith of the penitent in the 
atoning blood of Christ, or to the necessity of heartfelt trust 
in Jesus Christ as the condition of pardon. Father Benson is 
not alone in that. Canon Aitken was working in a church in 
the North, in which the confessional was the rule. He asked the 
parish priest whether he made it a great point to lead the people 
up to faith in Jesus Christ—whether they were led to trust their 
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souls personally to Jesus Christ as to their living Saviour, and 
to claim through His atoning blood the pardon of their sins 
before he pronounced absolution. The answer was, “If a man 
has sufficient faith to believe that God has given power to His 
priest to absolve him he has sufficient faith to be absolved.” But 
the faith of the Gospel, faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, is some- 
thing very different from faith in priestly absolution. If, how- 
ever, a person does not really repent and really believe in Christ, 
and you absolve him, you lead him to believe he is forgiven when 
he is no more forgiven than Judas Iscariot was forgiven, and 
thus you build up his confidence on an utterly false foundation. 
Such a man’s faith is a deceitful faith, and if such a man is lost 
the blood of that man’s soul is on the head of the priest who 
absolved him. We are dealing with human souls, and we must 
see to it that their blood is not required at our hands. It was 
said we all do the same thing in baptism, but this he could not 
for a moment admit. The object, however, of that sacrament 
is to produce a definite faith in a Divine provision. All that 
a priest does in baptizing is to put into a man’s hand a burning- 
glass which focuses his faith upon a Divine provision. He has 
no right to tell the man that he is regenerated in the sacra- 
mental act except upon fulfilment of certain conditions. But 
in penance a man is directly told that he is forgiven, and told it 
authoritatively. The priest is not merely expressing a confident 
hope, but is declaring absolution by an authoritative and official act. 
If, therefore, the man does not exercise faith, the priest has told 
him to conclude that he is forgiven when he is not forgiven at all, 
In the fifth place, Canon Aitken distrusted this system because 
he did not believe that it tends to lead souls to overcome their 
sins. He had had a communication with an eminent prelate, 
who had said, “I do not find that those who regularly attend 
confession learn to master their sins. They may say they get 
comfort from confession, but if asked whether they find them- 
selves overcoming their sins, they will say, ‘ No, but it is such a 
comfort to be assured of forgiveness even if I do repeat them.’ 
Further, Canon Aitken distrusted the system, because it 
is so full of danger. He had had two or three instances 
of the extreme dangers of the practice recently brought 
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before him. A friend of his who occasionally used sacramental 
confession told him that in conversation with a young lady 
something made him think that she was unhappy, and he told 
her so. They arranged an interview, and he found she was 
living in sin with her confessor. He had very earnest conversa- 
tions with her, and the result was that she completely broke 
down. She asked if he would give her absolution; but he 
led her to place her faith in her Saviour, and at length she told 
him that for the first time she felt at peace with God. The 
real absolution was there. She had been betrayed into sin by 
the very peril of this institution. The same clergyman was 
applied to by a young man to give him sacramental absolution. 
He was more and more convinced that this man’s penitence 
was extremely shallow. He asked him about the command- 
ments ; was he living in any breach of the commandments ? 
He stated that he owed money. Could he pay it, and was he 
going to pay it? Receiving no satisfactory answer, the clergy- 
man told him he could not give him absolution unless he were 
prepared to make such amends. A week or two afterwards he 
received a flippant and insolent letter from this young man, 
observing that he was glad to say he had found a priest who 
had done his duty, and absolved him. Dr. Walsham How was 
then Bishop of Bedford, and, speaking about the man, said 
to this clergyman, “I am sorry you did not give that man- 
sacramental absolution when he asked for it.” ‘“ Did he tell you,” 
said the clergyman, “why I refused? Did he mention that I 
found he owed a large sum of money to you, and that, although 
he was in a position to repay it to you, he would not?” Imagine 
the good Bishop’s feelings at the revelation! 

We distrust this system, finally, because we believe that any 
intervention between the soul and God is necessarily perilous, and 
this system seemed to Canon Aitken to constitute such an inter- 
vention. It treats the priest as an angel clothed with Divine power. 
Canon Aitken had been for thirty years or more a mission preacher. 
He had conversed with thousands of penitents, and he had never 
seen a case in which sacramental absolution was necessary. There 
are morbid cases, but they will remain morbid. He could never 
venture to say to a soul, in moments of excited feeling, “Now 
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you are saved now you are forgiven,” but only that,“If you 
really trust in your Saviour, you are forgiven.” All absolution 
must be conditional, and the more one dwells on that condition 
the more likely are we to lead the soul to God. 


Canon LYTTELTON felt the difficulty, after Father Benson’s 
remarks, of speaking of the practices of school life, where 
Church customs and influences were subject to many artificial 
impediments. But there is this reason for doing so, that 
differences in temperament and in the kind of treatment de- 
manded can easily be tested and learnt by any one who has to 
give assistance to boys struggling against temptation. It 
becomes indeed obvious to a schoolmaster that there are boys 
to whom something like confession, anyhow for a short time, is 
not only desirable but necessary, if they are to make head against 
some of the fiercest temptations of boyhood. On the other hand, 
it becomes no less obvious that as things are now, and as long 
as English boy-nature remains what it is, there are many 
characters for which any system of habitual confession can 
hardly be imagined to be desirable. Opinions would differ as 
to the relative proportion of the two classes: and it might be 
urged that if Church life in the country were more-vigorous 
than it is, habitual confession would become so common that 
the peculiarity of it would disappear, and possibly it would 
become better adapted to simple, unreflective natures. There is, 
however, no reason to discuss such a supposition, as it is not 
capable of proof or disproof. Looking to the requirements of 
individuals, Canon Lyttelton could not state the results of his 
experience otherwise than he had done. 

Thus the Anglican system is admirably adapted for boys. 
Granting, however, the existence ofa certain number of scrupulous 
and uneasy consciences, we might go on to admit that in schools 
there is a serious deficiency in the matter of the teaching of 
absolution. In other words, while the necessities of school life 
make some kind of confession in almost every school inevitable, 
it is easy to dissociate it from the idea of forgiveness being in any 
way connected with corporate Church life, or with the authorita- 
tive pronouncement of pardon through the officials who are the 
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mouthpiece of the Church. Nodoubt many people are uncertain 
in their hold on this idea: but even where this is not the case 
there is much in the atmosphere of English schools unfavourable 
to its being definitely taught, Owing to the necessity of such 
schools reflecting the average feeling of society in such matters. 
A schoolmaster would not be justified in wilfully going beyond 
the convictions of the parents of his boys. Still it is probable 
that more might be done than has been done without any 
violation of an honourable understanding between the parties 
concerned. 


Mr. DRuRY asked Canon Lyttelton whether, assuming that 
some kind of confession is allowed, he would admit any one 
else to confess his boys ? 


Canon LYTTELTON said: Most certainly not. 


Mr. BENSON thought it was impossible for a head master to 
hear confessions from his boys. 


Mr. DRURY drew attention to this as an important admission 
from one who had wide experience of the practice of habitual 
confession. The late Archbishop Benson also had said that he 
would not vote for a head master who even wished to hear con- 
fessions from those whom he taught. On the one hand, there- 
fore, we are told by those who ought to know, that a master 
cannot receive such confessions ; on the other, Mr. Drury agreed 
with Canon Lyttelton that the admission of systematic outside 
direction was quite impossible. He again urged that the excep- 
tional cases named in the Prayer-book did not apply to the 


young. 


Mr. COLES was thankful to have heard the observations of 
Canon Aitken. Such scandals as Canon Aitken referred to had 
no doubt happened ; but they have not happened only at the 
confessional, and the confessional is a great safeguard against 
some ofthem. He could recall only one case within his know- 
ledge in which a confessor had abused his trust in the way 
referred to by Mr. Aitken, and in that case he had been deprived 
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be dealt with by the priest, it is far easier to deal with them in 
a solemn manner, where they are kneeling before God, where 
they can be entirely unknown to the priest, and he unknown 
by name to them. He would also venture to say, with reference 
to the examples of France, Italy, and Spain, that we ought 
also to bear in mind the case of Ireland. The system has 
saved the Irish from impurity. In a district he had been told 
of in the West of Ireland, when a man had seduced a girl a priest 
had raised a subscription to send him out of the country. It 
was an unknown thing in the Roman Catholic parts of Ireland 
for a girl who had fallen to be married afterwards. It is the 
same in the Tyrol. As to France, she has gone through the 
Revolution. Nor is it entirely on account of the confessional 
that men in that country are estranged from Christianity, but it 
is largely in connexion with the misuse of marriage. It has 
been thought by some observers that the lower classes in Italy 
have never really thrown off their paganism. Mr. Coles had 
already said that he wished most heartily to accept the truth 
that confession must be voluntary. It is morally binding where 
the Church lays down that it should be used ; but the action of 
the soul in deciding whether a case comes under those rules 
must be entirely voluntary. He had tried, and would try, to 
assure himself that every one whom he absolved was in a right 
relation to the Cross of Christ. In Canon Aitken’s instance of 
the young man who had held back money, all turns upon the 
supposition that every one is absolved who comes to confession. 
Whereas it is a cardinal point that a man who comes to confes- 
sion is to be judged, and desires to be judged, and where a man 
would not do what his conscience bade him to do, it would be 
the most obvious thing in the world to defer absolution until he 
had changed. A priest who failed to do that would fail in the 
proper duty of his office. Properly to refuse or defer absolution 
is a most critical part of a priest’s office, for there is no time 
when the priest is drawn so closely to the penitent as when he 
defers absolution. Where confession is really voluntary, it is 
less difficult to defer absolution than where it is compulsory. A 
man, however, is by no means bound to wait till he has satisfied 
a particular priest. He can go to another person, or at least to 
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his Bishop, or to any one appointed by him. That meets some- 
thing of what has been said; but he could only say that any- 
thing that brings home to himself and those who think with him 
_ the tremendous dangers that lie around our path is welcomed 
by them with hope and trust in God, as well as with humiliation. 

He must, however, lay before the Conference the reasons 
why, in certain cases, habitual confession is of great value. 
They believe, first, that the confessional is a shelter. The 
formal making of a confession, in a definite form, enables a 
person to feel that it is an act separated from every other act of 
his life. He knows that, according to the universal practice, 
the priest is absolutely bound to secrecy ; he may not mention 
the matter to the penitent himself, except the penitent should 
wish. Many a person would shrink from going to the 
priest, and telling him about his greatest trouble, if at any 
time the priest could refer to it. Putting on the stole and 
putting it off marks the time when the seal becomes effective 
and is removed. Secondly, a priest may have twenty con- 
fessions in a mission. Mr. Coles would not forget the solemn 
responsibility of any confession ; but it was also right to say 
that sixteen or seventeen of those confessions may be of matters 
of which the world would not think a great deal ; two or three 
may be of matters on which the whole history of a man’s life 
turns; and in many cases those confessions would never be 
heard unless there was the shelter that the confessional offers. 
If confession were not usual and frequent, the persons who made 
them would not come. They would otherwise be publicly con- 
fessing that their case was a grave one. Any one who had heard 
many confessions would understand our Saviour’s warning not to 
judge. Some persons are so much better, and some so much 
worse, than would be supposed. His own experience had been 
largely with country people. In some cases of extraordinary 
reticence, a person would understand that the case was entirely 
changed when he had put on his stole, and would allow him to 
give help. The relief that comes from this shelter is of the greatest 
possible importance. When he was speaking of deferring absolu- 
tion, he was speaking partly of those who are troubled with secret 
sins of a special kind. Some one had said, with respect to such 
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sins, that what is to be desired is that the particular sin 
should be forgotten and pass out of the life. If that be true, 
surely a very solemn moment, when the thing is named ina 
modest way, the necessary questions asked and nothing more, 
does enable the sin to be forgotten at other times, in a way in 
which it could not be if mentioned in frequent conversation. 
He believed that here and there absolution must be deferred 
when there is no intention of doing the best ; but the confession 
consecrates one moment when the sin is spoken of and thought 
of, and for the rest of life it is cast aside, and the soul is set free 
from it. 

There are two other things to be mentioned. Apart from 
the shelter and the relief, there is the discipline of the life. 
Much of what Canon Lyttelton said bore on this point, and he 
might illustrate it from experiences in undergraduate days. 
But the reference carried his thoughts much further, to the days 
when Dr. Pusey was writing his Ezrenicon, at one of those 
moments when one hoped for reunion. All here must be 
aware that it would be utterly impossible for some of them—it 
would be taking away what is part of themselves—not to want 
to make the most of what they have in common with the 
rest of Christendom. This may seem wilful to some, but it is 
afact. This wish belongs to persons like himself, and in a-much 
stronger degree to some few others. Among those who hold 
that confession is needed for every mortal sin, which he did not 
hold, and he wished they did not hold, there are some men who 
are living the most devoted lives, and who give splendid service 
to the poor. Their belief, though it may take an unduly ex- 
treme form, enables them to deal with some sins which they 
could not otherwise deal with at all. There isa great desire to 
link ourselves with the best, and not the worst, side of the rest 
of the Western Church. He had said, and he meant it, that he 
wished he could persuade all his brethren that the testimony of 
the Christian Church supports the freedom of our formularies, 
and that confession is not necessary for every mortal sin. If 
you can go as far as the formularies go, you are making room 

for a very large number of men who are doing some of the best 
work among us. Put yourselves in the position of a young 
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man of ten or twenty years ago, who, having that idea in his 
mind, was anxious to adapt himself to the needs of his people in 
town and country. Was he not under a strong temptation to 
throw himself into the whole Roman system? He had the 
whole thing set out for him ready to be adopted ; the temptation 
to do it was extraordinarily strong when a man was working in 
some partsof London. If youcan relieve the situation by build- 
ing up a strong system, true to antiquity, you will have done a 
great thing for relieving these men. 


Dr: CHILDE said this pointed to the question the Conference 
had not yet discussed, of the special training of ministers for 
this purpose. 

The DEAN of CHRIST CHURCH said it was an important 
question how far ministers ought to be trained, and was definitely 
proposed to us by the Bishop. 


Lord HALIFAx wished to re-echo what had fallen from Mr. 
Coles, and to say what conspicuous examples he had seen of 
the benefits of habitual confession. He mentioned two or three 
strong instances from his own personal experience, which, 
however, he did not wish reported. He thanked God that after 
he had made his own first confession to Canon Liddon, years 
ago, Canon Liddon had advised him to make his confessions 
regularly before Lent and the great festivals of the Church, and 
at any other time when there might be special need, and he 
could not be sufficiently grateful for that advice. He was 
satisfied that the habit of confession was of the greatest use to 
souls. It deepened the sense of sin, and it supplied points at 
which, when people might be growing slack, they were pulled 
up, and devotion re-kindled. How difficult it often is for a 
priest to say anything even when a warning was most needed, 
how impossible often to find the opportunity for such warning. 
The habit of confession at stated times provided the oppor- 
tunity. It enabled people to be told truths about themselves 
which they would never hear in any other way. How many 
boys at school might have been kept from sin, of which perhaps 
they hardly knew at first the gravity and the consequences, if. 
they had been in the habit of going to confession ? Confession 
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was necessary if any real work was to be done for souls. It was 
indispensable in the practical work of a parish. He would like 
to quote the words of Mr. Keble on this point... Speaking of 
“the practical failure of the English Church, which I feel more 
and more deeply every day,” Mr. Keble goes on to say, “I find 
myself more and more oppressed with the consciousness of my 
own ignorance, and how blindly I go about my parish—not 
knowing what men are really doing ; and whenever I make any 
discoveries they disclose a fearful state of things, and, even where 
there is some seriousness, of respect and confidence towards the 
priest as such, there is none or next to none. In short, our one 
great grievance is the neglect of confession.” Any one who was 
acquainted with the country knows how widely in our country 
parishes the practice of gross sin and immorality is hardly con- 
sidered a matter of any consequence whatever. The point he 
wished to press here was not so much the mere existence of 
sin, as the fact that no harm should be seen in it. That was 
the terrible fact, the prevalence of which had to be faced. Con- 
fession would certainly not always keep people straight. It 
might be abused, like everything else—like the Holy Eucharist 
itself; but those who were in the habit of going to confession 
at least knew, if they wished to repent, how to set about it, and the 
clergy found the difference when they had to deal with the sick 
and dying. The necessary thing was to confess our sins, not our 
sinfulness, but it is precisely this which, owing to the disuse of 
confession, is so little remembered. Again, a man does not 
come to Communion : obviously something isamiss. The priest 
tries to speak to him on the subject, but how is he to do so 
effectively and without running the risk of worse mischief, apart 
from the use of confession in the background? How can he 
press the man to come to Communion without knowing what 
keeps him away? To do so may be to run the risk of urging a 
sacrilegious Communion. A lady, not in the least in sympathy 
with Lord Halifax on any of these matters, but who if he could 
mention her name would be at once recognized as one most 
competent from her vast practical experience, now for many 
years, to speak on the subject, was saying to him only the other 
* From Hursley, about Christmas, 1844 ; Coleridge’s Life of Keble, p. 290. 
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day that she believed, in regard to the class of girls she was 
brought into contact with, and in view of their circumstances, 
habitual confession was of the greatest use to enable them suc- 
cessfully to fight the world, the flesh, and the devil; and what 
is true of the one sex was perhaps even more true of the other. 
As to what had been said of the alienation of men abroad, he 
thought it was due to an imperfect knowledge of the real facts 
of the case. He could only say that, having some experience of 
the Continent, the number of communions he had seen made at 
early hours on week days in little French country towns far ex- 
ceeded anything he had ever seen, even in London, in England. 
If the statistics were taken of the number of communions made 
in St. Paul’s and those in Paris at Notre Dame, it would be 
found that we were far behind the French in this point. In 
Notre Dame the men who make their communions at Easter 
are counted by thousands. 


The CHAIRMAN said he ventured to think that too much had 
been made in the discussions of this Session of examples drawn 
from personal experience. Such examples could always be 
produced on either side, for there would always be found special 
characters to whom the practice of Confession and Absolution 
on the one side, or the opposite practice on the other, would be 
exceptionally suitable. No reasonable person would question 
the fact that under either system, whether the Roman Catholic 
or the Protestant, characters of great spiritual excellence had 
been produced and were still produced. In the work of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood instances might be found, in any 
age, of as admirable pastoral labours, and, perhaps, pastoral 
results as in the English or other Protestant Churches. Such 
particular instances, however, do not touch the main point, which 
is that of the relative excellence and the relative results of the two 
systems as a whole, operating ona large scale. From that point 
of view, it is requisite to bear in mind the distinct and opposite 
principles which are at work in the two systems. The principle 
which animates the system of the English Church, and of Pro- 
testant communions generally, is that of establishing entire con- 
fidence in God, and consequently free communion with God, by 
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the proclamation of full and free forgiveness, for Christ’s sake, 
“to all them that truly repent, and unfeignedly believe His holy 
Gospel” ; and to trust mainly to the faithful preaching and 
teaching of God’s word to produce and maintain this repentance 
and faith in the soul. The object of those who are animated 
by this principle is so to assure men, by thus “ declaring and pro- 
nouncing to the people, being penitent, the absolution and re- 
mission of their sins,” that they should not feel the need for 
special or private absolution. They proclaim openly to all 
people the promise, given by our Saviour himself, of free forgive- 
ness to all who repent and believe, and endeavour to bring home 
to them the conviction that they have only to accept this 
promise and act upon it, and so perpetually deepen and develop 
their repentance and faith, If the promise is freely offered to 
all, faith must be the duty of all, and the characteristic feature 
of English and Protestant teaching is to insist upon the obligation 
of this faith quite as much as upon the obligation of repentance. 
It is from this point of view a distinct imperfection in a man’s 
apprehension of the Gospel if he cannot accept Christ’s free 
promise, but requires a special guarantee of it in private con- 
fession to a minister ; and consequently the truer and deeper the 
apprehension of the Gospel, the less will the exceptional aid of 
private confession and absolution be sought. The desire. for 
such aid is a weakness to be discouraged, not a disposition to 
be treated as a method or a sign of healthy Christian life. The 
effect of this faith in God, through Christ, thus freely exerted, is 
to.enable a man to open his soul to God in constant and direct 
communion, to make him feel that he needs no other confessor 
than his Father and his Saviour, and no other director than the 
Holy Spirit acting immediately upon his heart and conscience, 
Let him live always in the conscious presence of that Divine 
Confessor, Comforter and Advocate, and he will be under the 
strongest possible influence—the only perfect influence—for pro- 
ducing a true sense of sin, and a life of truth as in God’s sight. 
It is to God only that the Psalmist’s prayer can be properly 
addressed : “ Search me, O God, and know my heart, try me 
and know my thoughts; and see if there be any wicked way in 
me: and lead me in the way everlasting.” 
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The other system, of which the full development is seen in 
the Roman Church, and to which approximations, more or less 
close, may now be seen in our own, tends, independently of the 
degree of voluntary or compulsory action which may be ad- 
mitted, to give at least a secondary importance to the duty and 
the privilege of faith in Christ’s general promise. It tends 
to foster a doubtsome habit of mind, to discourage men, women 
and children, from frank and direct communion with God in 
Christ, and to keep them dependent for their comfort and their 
spiritual assurance upon the ministers to whom they submit 
their confessions, and to whom they look for absolution. It is 
difficult to see how a man can maintain the sense of perpetually 
living in the light of God’s countenance if he must go to a priest 
at regular intervals to be assured of it. One consequence, there 
is too much reason to apprehend, of this habit is to weaken that 
capacity for the maintenance of absolute “truth in the inward 
parts,” which must needs be fostered in exact proportion to the 
degree in which a man opens his soul to Godalone. In confess- 
ing to a human being, the impulse to some. disguise, however 
slight, some self-justification, however subtle and scarcely con- 
scious, is almost irresistible ; so much so that it may well be 
doubted whether many absolutely true confessions have ever been 
made. A great confessor in the Roman Church once said, I 
believe, that there were some sins which, though there could be 
no doubt they had been committed by some of those who came 

‘before him, yet had never been confessed to him. The impulse 
to some degree of self-deception and ,self-excuse is probably 
too strong to be generally overcome in confession to a fellow 
man; and it is only under the feeling “against thee only have I 
sinned, and done this evil in thy sight,” that it can be entirely 
over-borne. The consequence, however unintentional and how- 
ever much resisted, is, it is to be feared, that the practice of 
habitual confession has a dangerous tendency to foster a self- 
deceptive, if not a deceptive, tone of mind, and at least to 
weaken that sense of direct contact with truth and reality, which 
is fostered by a sense of living in immediate and constant inter- 
course with a reconciled God. 

It is the Protestant principle on this subject, and the 
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Protestant practice, which must be admitted, as a matter 
of fact, to have been mainly prevalent in England since the 
Reformation ; and to its influence must consequently be mainly 
attributed the characteristic type of English character during 
that period. It has made English character what it now is’ 
for that character we are legitimately thankful; and it is the 
character of which the predominance among us is generally de- 
sired. It is therefore no mere question of an allowance, more or 
less, of special confession which is at issue. The real question is, 
Which of two ideals of religious and spiritual character is it desir- 
able to foster—the habit of direct dependence on God in Christ, or 
the habit and tendency of dependence ona priesthood? Putting 
the matter in the most moderate and unprejudiced light, that is 
the issue now raised. To give concrete and typical examples, shall 
we foster the type represented by Charles Kingsley, or the type 
represented by Dr. Pusey? That the practice of confession cannot 
be necessary to the successful working of the English Church in 
our parishes is sufficiently proved by Charles Kingsley’s example. 
One of the most eminent of recent prelates, who knew him well, 
said, I believe, that he was the best parish priest he had ever known. 

But the question, surely, may well be decided by the 
example, as admitted on all hands in this Conference, of 
the Primitive Church. A practice which was unknown in 
the Church during its earliest and best centuries cannot be 
fairly pressed as indispensable, or even generally desirable, for 
the purposes of a true and vigorous spiritual life. There may 
have been sufficient reason for its adoption, in some form, in the 
days when the Church was engaged in a desperate struggle to 
maintain any kind of moral discipline over the wild passions of 
the barbarian races of the early middle ages. But its adoption 
is the symptom of a weak, and not of a strong, Christian life, 
It is an instrument to be resorted to with the utmost reluctance 
and to be dispensed with as soon as possible, and wherever 
possible. Let the free forgiveness of the Gospel be boldly pro- 
claimed, let men and women be persuaded, in reliance on it, to 
live a life of direct confession to God, direct reliance on Christ’s 
absolution, direct communion with the Holy Spirit, and so we 
may best hope to maintain and develop that strong, frank, 
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courageous, God-fearing and God-trusting character which is the 
ideal of the English Church, and the glory of English Church- 
manship. 


The CuarrMaN having then enquired whether any 
one desired to add any observations, it was agreed that 
the discussions of the Conference should be closed, and 
a message was sent to the Bishop of London. 

On the Bisuop entering, the CuarRMAN reported to 
his Lordship the general results of the Conference. He 
stated that’ a practical agreement had been reached on 
some important points, but that grave divergence re- 
mained on others. With respect to the first subject 
proposed to the Conference, the members were agreed 
that our Lord’s words in St. John’s Gospel : “ Whosesoever 
sins ye remit, they are renutted unto them, and whoseso- 
ever sins ye retain they are vetained,’ are not to be re- 
garded as addressed only to the Apostles or the Clergy, 
but as a commission to the whole Church, and as con- 
veying a summary of the message with which it is 
charged. It is, therefore, for the Church as a whole to 
discharge the Commission, which she does by the minis- 
tration of God’s Word and Sacraments, and by godly 
discipline. But the members of the Conference are 
agreed that the discipline of private Confession and 
Absolution cannot be shown to have existed for some 
centuries after the foundation of the Church. It grew, 
in fact, out of the gradual disuse, perhaps about the fifth 
century, of the “godly discipline” of public penance, 
referred to in our Commination Service as existing in 
the Primitive Church. In view of the meaning which the 
Conference agreed was to be assigned to the words of 
our Lord in St. John, the formula of ordination in our 
Ordinal could not be regarded as in itself inculcating the 
duty of private Confession and Absolution. It was agreed 
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that our other formularies permitted such Confession and 
Absolution in certain circumstances, but the Conference 
were not agreed as to the extent to which they encouraged 
it. On the practical question, there was a deep diver- 
gence of opinion in the Conference, some members hold- : 
ing that the practice of Confession and Absolution ought 

to be encouraged, as of great value for the spiritual and 

moral life of men and women; while others were deeply 

convinced that its general encouragement was most 
undesirable, that it should be treated as entirely excep-. 
tional, and that the highest form of Christian life and 

faith would dispense with it and discourage it. 

The Chairman added that he had taken notes of the 
discussions, and proposed to submit them, when printed, 
to the members of the Conference for their correction, 
before placing them in the Bishop’s hands. On behalf 
of all members of the Conference he begged to offer 
their best thanks to his Lordship for affording them, by 
his kind hospitality, the Opportunity both of discussion 
and of conversation which they had enjoyed. 

The BisHop was good enough to express in return 
his cordial thanks to the members of the Conference for 
having complied with his desire that they would meet and 
discuss this subject, and made some kind acknowledg- 
ments to the Chairman in particular for the special work 
he had discharged. He said he was not surprised to 
hear that the members of the Conference were not 
entirely agreed on this difficult subject ; but he was per- 
suaded of the great value of such Conferences in enabling 
men of different views to understand one another better ; 
and the better understanding thus produced between 
individuals could not but spread from them to others. He 
believed such discussions would serve to bring to light 
the existence among us of substantial unity, in spite of 
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apparent division. He was ie struck in visiting the 
various churches in his Diocese with the reality of this 
unity. He found men of very different views using the 
same Prayer-book and loyal to the same Church; and 
he could not but trust that this unity would be more and 
more recognised. When the report of the Conference 
reached his hands, he would give it very careful atten- 
tion, and was sure he would find it of much service, as 
well as of much interest. 


The BisHor then pronounced the Benediction, and 
the Conference was closed. 
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